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The sun’s rays, falling on the Bell Solar Battery, provide the only source of power needed to turn this disc. Note 


the small size of battery 


(in circle). Simple and efficient 


Made with wafer-thin strips of specially prepared silicon. A 


Bell Solar Battery covering a square yard of surface will deliver cnough power to light an ordinary reading lamp 


New Bell Solar Battery Converts 
Sun’s Rays Into Electricity 


Bell Telephone Laboratories 
demonstrate new device for using 
power from the sun 


One of mankind’s most cherished 
dreams has been to use the almost 
limitless energy of the sun. 


A significant advance toward this 


age-old goal has been realized at 
Bell Telephone Laboratories with the 
discovery of a way to convert energy 
from the sun directly and efficiently 


into usable amounts of electricity. 


The amazingly simple device, made 
from an ingredient of common sand, 
is called the Bell Solar Battery. 
It should theoretically last indefi- 
nitely, since nothing is consumed and 
there are no moving parts 


Though much development re- 
mains to be done, it offers possibilities 
beyond the telephone business for 
which it was Here is a 
glimpse of distant horizons. 


Even at its birth, the Bell Solar 
Battery gets enough energy from 


invented. 


BELL 


the sun to turn a wheel, 


a low-power radio transmitter and 


Ope rate 


transmit voices over the telephone 


Its use with transistors (also invent- 
ed at Bell Laboratories) offers great 
opportunities for improvements and 
economies in telephone service. 


For that is the aim of all telephone 


research. Once again the pure re- 
search and advanced techniques of 
Bell Laboratories chart the way for 
better and better telephone service 


for more and more peopl 
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Wr. L. W. Lyons 
488 E. 124th St. 
Anywhere 8, USA 


431-68-7724 MILL 
FRANK R. JOHNSON 
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Wrs. John Buckingham 
401 Broadway Ave. 
Rear Apt. 

Joliet, Illinois 


Smitherton - Jones Co. 
1243 Central St., 
Milwaukee 14, Wis. 





ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE ROUTING 


6 examples of how Addressograph plates 
think for you as well as write 





OST businessmen know that with Addressograph methods, This "thinking" or selection process is another example 
you can write 30 to 50 times faster than by hand or of Addressograph versatility. From a single Addressograph 
typewriter — with 1OO% accuracy. Many are also aware master plate file you can completely mechanize repetitive 
of the large number of accounting and statistical functions writing and repetitive figuring and also establish automatic 
that can be mechanized by Addressograph methods. controls on what to write, where to write, and when to write. 
But did you know that Addressograph equipment will even Call our nearby office for complete facts. Addressograph- 
“think” for you—and automaticaly make decisions and Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio—Production 
take action? Machines for Business Records.* 


Write for your free copy 


of our 28-page booklet Addressagraph-Multigraph 


' * 
"Selective Control of 
SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Business Information” 
SERVING SMALL BUSINESS « BIG BUSINESS e« EVERY BUSINESS 
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Memington. Fland 
BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 


For Greater 
Through Lower. 


CUT YOUR OVERHEAD COSTS 
PRINT LISTS CHEAPER 


With FLEXOPRINT you no longer 


Profits 
Costs 
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FILMSORT*...for INSTANTLY ACCESSIBLE 
MICROFILMED RECORDS! 
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FILMSORT places microfilmed records in 
a clear, durable, transparent jacket, 
or seals them in a standard filing 
card. In this manner up to 100 micro- 
filmed records of 8%” x 11” original 
material, can be held in one 8” x 5” 
Filmsort jacket. These jackets stack 
from 25 to 40 to the inch, making it 
possible to store 2500 to 4000 rec- 
ords in one inch of drawer depth! 
FILMSORT APERTURE CARDS are standard 
file cards with a die-cut window for 
the microfilmed record. Records or 
drawings up to 24” x 36” can be filed 
on a standard 5” x 3” aperture card! 
Standard card forms range from 
5” x 3” to 8” x 6%” and come in a 
variety of colors. Special sizes can 
be made available. When microfilmed 
records are sealed in Remington 
Rand punched cards, they can be 
sorted, collated, or filed at up to 800 
cards per minute on the Remington 
Rand Electronic Sorter. 

FILMSORT combines the advantages of 
microfilm’s multiple storage filing 
with the speed of instant finding! 


FREE SERVICE OFFER 


Malfunctioning and non-functioning 
office equipment means loss of costly 
production time. Regular inspections 
and servicing by a Remington Rand 
Service Expert saves equipment and 
time, boosts production and lowers 
costs. 

Our Booklet M-2 contains your 
ticket to a free inspection and report 
on the condition of certain of your 
office equipment. It describes our 
FOUR WAY PROTECTION PLAN 
for business equipment. Plan in- 
cludes: (1) Regular inspections, (2) 
Cleaning,.oiling, and adjusting, (3) 
FREE supplying and installation of 
parts, (4) FREE emergency service! 

Circle M-2 now. 
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i can concentrate 
and file all microfilmed records per- 
taining to one subject in one or more, 
instantly accessible jackets! Save 
time and Space. 
FILMSCRT processing can be done in 
your office by your personnel or by 
our experienced Business Services 
Departments. 

Here’s how BSD solved a person- 
nel manager’s problem; Problem: 
Thre’ plants with 5300 active em- 
ployee records and thousands of 
inactive applications, terminations 
etc. Solution: One jacket for each 
employee, each keyed with his name 
and last four digits of his Social 
Security number. This installation 
saved 75% of the original space 
required! 

In another instance 10,000 engi- 
neering drawings were condensed 
into two standard filing cabinets! 
Circle F375 to find out how you can 
achieve concentration and accessi- 
bility of your records through 
Filmsort. 


ELECTRONICS MAY BE 
FOR YOU! 


New applications for Electronic 
data-processing equipment are 
being constantly uncovered. Inves- 
tigate now to find out about elec- 
tronics and your problem. 

It’s easy. Test your job on the 
Remington Rand Service-Fee plan. 
Or, send selected personnel groups 
to courses conducted by experienced 
technical personnel. Courses cover 
commercial and scientific aspects of 
data-processing. 

Electronic computing systems are 
achieving phenomenal results in 
many fields. They may do the same 
for you. For details write us on your 
business letterhead. 





FOR THE ALERT EXECUTIVE'S “ACTIVE” IDEA FILE——» 
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have to pay high costs of typesetting 
for lists. Your typist, in her daily 
work, can maintain up-to-the- 
minute, collated, proofread lists 
ready for the printer at a moment’s 
notice! Here’s how: 

Your typist fills member’s name, or 
catalog information on a FLEXO- 
PRINT card, and slips it onto the 
FLEXOPRINT panel in its properly 
collated position. All changes, prices, 
catalog data, membership enroll- 
ments, addresses etc. can be imme- 
diately inserted. The complete panel 
is then sent to the printer, in lieu of 
specially prepared typesetting. He 
makes his offset plate directly from 
your FLEXOPRINT copy and re- 
turns original to you. No additional 
proofreading. No typesetting charge 
...no special personnel required to 
assemble data. 

Membership lists of alumni...once 
set-up...can be published more fre- 
quently, and sometimes, at less than 
the previous cost of typesetting and 
printing! 





Rentagion Neat Ine.35 Fourth dve...Sev Tork, #1 











Attach Card To Flexoprint Panel 
YOUR LIST IS READY 
FOR PRINTER 


Hlemington. Bland 
Room 1613, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Please send me FREE literature 
circled below. 


F375 M-2 
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The fruit industry receives 

June 1954 recognition this month as the 

subject of our cover picture 

Some idea of the growth in this 

field can be seen from the fact 

MANAGEMENT POLICIES that in 7 years concentrated 
orange juice sales have risen 


Can European Machines Help American Offices? from 500 thousand gallons to 50 


Vacation Policies of 227 Firms 


Goodyear’s Business Aircraft 7" : 
Wert TWonth 
COsT AND PROFIT CONTROL \ special section on duplicat- 
Job Requiring 300 Hours Now Done in 50 Hours Phil Hirscl ing will be featured in July 


: . . ' Written by George Travers, who 

Paperwork Cut in Handling Orders AUArI is responsible for all duplicating 
How Airline Speeds Billing at Commonwealth Edison in 
Chicago, the article will tell the 

eade hat duplicating process 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATION AND METHODS is teat cubed tar Gauuee Ee, 
_ , r uP ft Initial costs will be compared, 
Giving Effective Orders — . together with the cost of vari- 
These Offices Can Handle Traffic ous duplicated pages as the 


New Systems and Equipment quantity increases 


nei illion gallons 


EMPLOYEE AND LABOR RELATIONS Job enlargement is a subject 


oe . which seems to be relatively un 
Keeping 185,000 Ford Employees Informed ells Norri known or unused in most offices 
Employee Club Prevents Labor Trouble Dwight G. Baird It has meant a great deal to 
. . Detroit Edison Company, and 
Getting Employee Cooperation ; ‘ an article next month will de- 
Training Cuts Customer Complaints dna Chavann scribe job enlargement there 


Human Relations in Business and tell what has been accom- 
plished to date 


EXECUTIVE HEALTH 
: . Five channel punched tape 
Helping Executives Survive Marilyn Frrenct! system is used by an independ 
ent telephone company in sub 


DEPARTMENTS urban Los Angeles. This system 


will be explained and illustrated 


. . > in an article next month, and 
Offices in the News New Books Sg 
e ‘ . . i¢ asic principles are such 
Business Tips Business on the March . that many other types of busi 


ness can “lift” the ideas 
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W's FABULOUSI Just select the weather 
you want... push o button... and 
you get instant, automatic control of 


Fresh'nd-Aire Company (Div. of Cory Corp.) 
221 WN. LeSalle St., Chicago |}, ill 


For office and home, we require the following 
air conditioners for 1954 


Model A412 4 Ton 
for areas up to 300 sq. ft 


Model A434 % Ton 
for areas up to 450 sq. ft, 


“Model A410 1 Ton 
for areas up to 600 sq. ft 


| am interested in receiving prices and informa- 
tion for an installation of this kind 54-2 


Nome 
Title 
Compony 
Address 


City eS 


| 


Burglar at Provident Institution for Savings has image pictured on six TV 
screens (one shown), and employee in another part of building can give alarm 


Offi 


Television and Electronics are 
combined to facilitate banking 
operations at Provident Institution 
for Savings, Boston’s oldest savings 
bank. While “bankavision” is noth- 


| ing new (AMERICAN BUSINESS, June 


1953), Provident has a few new 
twists to its system. For one thing, 
the television cameras are arranged 
to thwart bank robbers. With the 
roving TV-eye camera, bank em- 


| ployees in remote parts of the build- 


ing will be able to see all money- 
handling facilities on the main 
floor. Six screens are strategically 
located throughout the building, 
and in the event of a holdup, any 
number of employees will be able 
to give an immediate alarm. Handy 
cameras beside TV screens also 
make it possible to photograph 
(from TV screen) any holdup man 
who enters the bank. The system 
also enables tellers to handle cus- 
tomers faster by checking signa- 
tures via TV screens, and it speeds 
up accounting work through use of 
a punched-tape setup. 


| Dallas Skyscraper is planned by 


Southland Life Insurance Company 
as part of building program in the 
heart of the Texas city. In addition 


IN THE NEWS 


to the 40-story skyscraper, two 
other smaller office buildings and 
a department store are scheduled 
in the construction plan. 


Drive-in Windows handle banking 
transactions and also sell airline 
tickets in Syracuse, N. Y. The win- 
dows are operated jointly by Mer- 
chants National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and American Airlines. When 
a bank customer drives up to one 
of the four windows, his business 
is taken care of by one of the bank 
employees; but when a person asks 
for a plane ticket, an American Air- 
lines agent moves up in place. The 
four windows permit customers to 
handle two different transactions at 
one time—-without worrying about 
parking. 


Microfilm Enlargements are easy 
for Thomas J. Moran’s Sons, Inc., 
New Orleans, with a new office ma- 
chine developed by Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. The machine makes enlarge- 
ments 14 times bigger than the 
original in 45 seconds. The piece of 
film is simply placed in the ma- 
chine, and a switch is flipped. The 
unit is plugged into a standard elec- 
trical outlet. There are no smelly 
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liquids or vapors, and the enlarge- 
ment comes out of the machine 
completely dry. 


Electronic Calculator is doing a 
job for the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association in 12 hours that 
would take an estimated 50,000 or 
more hours if calculated manually. 
More than 100 million instructions 
will be digested by the calculator 
as it turns out the tremendous num- 
ber of statistics on department store 
operation. The IBM machine will 
spend 6 hours in computing and 
printing the data, and another 6 
hours are required to put the data 
in the machine. Each year the As- 
sociation’s Controllers’ Congress 
publishes a statistical survey on de- 
partment store operations, and this 
year will be the first time the new 
electronic calculator has been used 
for the job. 


New Offices will be included in 
the new processing and distributing 
center being built by Consolidated 
Foods Corporation near Chicago. 
There will be two modern one-story 
buildings—one containing offices 
and processing and warehousing fa- 
cilities, and the other for use as a 
produce building. The first building 
will be 20 feet high to accommodate 
palletized storage of merchandise, 
and there will be enclosed space for 
20 railroad cars and 52 trucks. Or- 
ders will be assembled and mer- 
chandise handled by automatic, me- 
chanically operated conveyors. The 
plans also provide for a large meet- 
ing room which will be available to 
women’s clubs and school groups 
studying modern food distribution. 


Office Duplicating is a growing 
business, and it is also confusing to 
some office executives. Michigan 
Consolidated Gas Company, De- 
troit, for example, bought its first 
small duplicating machine in 1945. 
Today it has many varied types 
of duplicating machines and turned 
out more than 16.5 million duplicate 
copies in 1953. An article on Mich- 
igan Consolidated’s duplicating pro- 
gram will be featured in an early 
issue, and a special feature section 
on office duplicating will be in- 
cluded in AMERICAN BUSINESS next 
month. 


UNIVAC Installation has been 
made at Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, New York, to do 
statistical work ordinarily handled 
by clerks. The machine is scheduled 
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Used in over 300 kinds of business 


to make copies. 


SALES LETTERS 
BULLETINS 
MAPS 

PRICE SHEETS 
MENUS 
QUOTATIONS 
BIDS 
POSTCARDS 
ESTIMATES 
BLANK FORMS 
SKETCHES 
STATEMENTS 
SPECIFICATIONS 


GRAPHS 
CONTRACTS 


MUSIC SCORES 


HOUSE ORGANS 


NOTICES 
RADIO SCRIPTS 
DRAWINGS 
EXAMINATION 


QUESTIONS 


NEWS RELEASES 


LESSON SHEETS 
REPORTS 
ADDRESSING 


\ew low-priced 
Ditto D-10 

makes 120 bright 
copies a minute! 


of anything you type, 


write, trace or draw. 








No Stencil! No Mat! No Inking! No Makeready! 
e@ The new Ditto D-10 provides the quickest, 
most economical and most satisfactory 
way to make copies. It’s ready for instant 
use: your original writing, typed sheet or 
drawing is your “‘Master’’ No stencils to 
cut, no type to set, no inking, 

no makeready. You turn out 

120 bright copies a minute, in 

one to five colors at once, on 

varying weights of paper or 

card, in sizes from 3 x 5 up to 

9 x 14 inches in size 


| NOW! FREE! iii i 


Ditto, Ime., 2225 W. Harrison St, Chicago 12, It 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd, Toronto, Ontario 
Gentlemen At no cost or obligation to me, please (check your choice) 


( ) Send me literature on new Ditto D-10 Duplicator 


and Full Color Proces 


) Arrange a demonstration for me 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


| 
| 
| NAME, POSITION 
| 
| 
| 


ciTY COUNTY 





PROVES 
RESULTS 
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"PLANNED" 
BUSINESS FORMS 


CARBON LEAVED 


LITHOSTRIP 


THE MOST EFFICIENT CONTINUOUS 
FORM EVER DEVISED 


Time and Motion studies have CON- 
SISTENTLY proved the efficiency and 
economy of American Lithofold ''plan- 
ned" business forms. Why waste ex- 
pensive time when LITHOSTRIP, par- 
ticularly, cuts record-keeping costs by 
33% of more. 

Modern LITHOSTRIP forms are plan- 
ned and designed to fit every indivi- 
dual need. In all types of business 
they speed and increase the output of 
work . . . and LOWER operational 
costs. LITHOSTRIP by eliminating 6 
operations required by OBSOLETE 
manual forms, make lowered admini- 
strative costs a reality. 

Our illustrated Time and Motion Study 
brochure will show you HOW... . 
Write for it today. 
(LITHOSTRIP fits typewriters and all 
fully automatic machines, such as tele- 
types and tabulators.) 
“EAZY-READ" Multiple Forms produce 
amazing legibility, even in sets of 12 
or more parts... right down to the 

last copy. 

“SECRET SPOT" Carbon Paper, the 
modern way to eliminate confidential 
or superfluous information from speci- 
fic copies of your forms. 

Both "Secret Spot’ and "Eary-Read" 

are available in LITHOSTRIP 
and LITHOSET forms. 


TEST THEM YOURSELF! 
WRITE TODAY FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


AMERICAN 
LITHOFOLD 
CORPORATION 
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to operate 5 days a week. This in- 
stallation is one of the first in the 
country and is believed to be the 
first in the insurance field. General 
Electric’s Appliance Park in Louis- 
ville installed the first UNIVAC last 
January. The UNIVAC is an elec- 
tronic computer manufactured by 
Remington Rand Inc. 


Employee motivation results from 
various devices, and W. A. Eggert, 
Ph.D., chief psychologist at Lum- 
bermens Mutual Casualty Com- 
pany, Chicago, told recently of an 
experiment in which the effects of 
“reprimand” and “praise’’ on the 
amount of work turned out by 
groups of individuals were studied. 
It was found that psychologically 
the best results are generally ob- 
tained through private reprimand 
or public commendation of people. 
The worst results come from the 
use of sarcasm, either privately or 
in public. 


New Dictating System at Hart- 
ford Fire Insurance Company’s Chi- 
cago office involves 135 Televoice 
stations, 185 dictators, 12 central 
recording instruments, and a num- 
ber of individual dictating units. 
Cost of this new system ran close 
to $30,000, compared with the $70,- 
000 to $75,000 that it would have 
cost to install individual dictating 
units for the same number of peo- 
ple. For those dictators who want 
to dictate long reports which would 
tie up one of the three lines for 
30 minutes or more, there are about 
10 individual units spotted about 
the offices. These discs with the long 
reports on them are simply turned 
over to a girl (or man, for there 
is one blind man among the oper- 
ators) who is not very busy. 


School for Executives is planned 
by General Electric. Some 27 acres 
in Westchester County, N. Y., will 
be used as the site, and housing 
will be available for 75 students. 
Classes will get under way late this 
year, and the company will send 
everybody from shop foremen to 
the general managers to the new 
school, Courses are scheduled to last 
for 12 weeks. 


Ice Skating Palace in Chicago is 
being made over into office space 
and studios for use of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. The Chicago 
Arena—scene of many ice shows 
and main attraction for indoor ice 


skaters—is undergoing a $3 million 
transformation job. Four television 
studios are being constructed, and 
telecasts will eventually be made 
from the building. CBS will move 
most of its Chicago offices and 
studios into the Arena, and there 
is a possibility that some network 
shows now originating in New York 
may later be moved to Chicago. 
Equipment formerly used in the 
Arena was auctioned off, including 
a huge pipe organ, an ice resurfac- 
ing machine, grandstands, spot- 
lights, pianos, public-address sys- 
tems, and a portable boxing ring. 


Bank Modernization program at 
State Bank and Trust Company, 
Evanston, IIl., will include installa- 
tion of electric stairways. There 
will be one “up” and one “down” 
stairway connecting the bank’s 
ground floor entrance with its sec- 
ond floor business departments. 
The stairways will be 32 inches 
wide and will travel at the rate of 
90 feet per minute. They will be 
capable of handling 5,000 people an 
hour. 


Modern Space Planning cut down 
occupied space from 26,000 square 
feet to 16,000 square feet at Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, New 
York. The entire cost of renovating 
the offices will be paid for in 8 
years by the resulting saving in 
space. After 8 years, the company 
will benefit from the lower rental 
on the smaller space. The planning 
was done by Ebasco Services, and 
the approach was to put each in- 
dividual person, section, and de- 
partment in strategic location in 
relation to each other person, sec- 
tion, and department. This has re- 
sulted in increased efficiency as 
well as reduced space. Individual 
offices were planned on the basis 
of work to be done in them as op- 
posed to the older concept which 
allocated space on the basis of the 
importance of the job. Differences 
in importance are emphasized by 
the selection of furnishings. 


Electronic Supply Office at Great 
Lakes, Ill., now occupies a new 
four-story building which is the hub 
of all electronic parts activity going 
on in the United States Navy. The 
office is responsible for inventory 
control and purchase of all parts 
needed to keep Navy electronic 
equipment—on shore and sea—in 
operation. The new building was 
planned on an assembly-line theory 
to make sure that paperwork flows 
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smoothly and rapidly. All service 
facilities such as supply rooms, 
storerooms, lavatories, maintenance 
rooms, elevators, and stairways are 
grouped together in the center of 
the structure. Uninterrupted work- 
ing areas surround this core. The 
new building has excellent facilities 

cafeteria, conference and train- 
ing rooms, air conditioning, audi- 
torium. There is a records manage- 
ment program which has reduced 
the volume of records so much that 
floor space for this purpose has 
been reduced from 12,700 cubic feet 
to 7,500 cubic feet in a year. In 
addition, a work-simplification pro- 
gram has saved 31,669 man-hours 
or at least, released this many man- 
hours for other work. The office has 
some of the most modern electric 
accounting machines, including a 
Flexowriter unit which punches a 
five-channel tape for ease in mak- 
ing up new sections of the elec- 
tronic catalog. 


Telephone-Answering Robots are 
in use at four United Air Lines sta- 
tions for the convenience of peo- 
ple who call when the stations are 
unattended. When a person calls 
one of the stations when it is un- 
attended, he hears a ‘“talk-out’”’ 
message which invites him to re- 
cord his name and telephone num- 
ber so that a return call can be 
made later. The caller gives this 
information, and the call is re- 
turned when the attendant arrives. 
The automatic answering device 
was supplied by the Bell Telephone 
Company. It consists of a magnetic 
drum, triggered by incoming phone 
calls. 


Old River Front Building was re- 
modeled by advertising agency in 
Evansville, Ind., which handles 
many clients in the office and home 
furnishings field. Keller-Crescent 
Company started with a 75-year- 
old structure and used some of the 
ideas it had been stressing in its 
advertising copy. The result is a 
new air-conditioned showpiece 
which belies the age of the original 
building. 


McCrory Stores Corporation will 
occupy space in a new eight-floor 
office building going up in Baton 
Rouge, La. McCrory operates more 
than 200 variety stores in the coun- 
try, and it will be one of a number 
of tenants in the building, which is 
being built at a cost of more than 
$2 million. Miller-Wohl Company is 
another tenant under a longtime 
lease. 
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where youd least expect it~ 


REVO-FILE gives girl finger-tip control over thousands of cards from 


sitting position. Records come to the clerk 


“Like getting 60 hours work in a 
40-hour week,"’ say office managers 
who've changed from old-fashioned 
card files to modern Revo-Files. 


have realized it, but 
tub 


YOU MAY NOT 


old-fashioned drawer and files 


“rob” a firm of time and 


They clerks, 


cause tension, errors, lost motion. All 


actually 
efficiency. wear out 
of which raises your operating costs 
A simple change to modern Revo- 
Files stops losses No 


transposition job is necessary 


< ostly 


You 


these 


Soves lost time, motion 


use the same cards you have now. 


Sut what a difference! 


Each Revo-File 
cards under finger-tip control. Elimi- 
Clerks 
use it from an easy sitting position. 
Mobile. 


fraction of the space you’ re using, now. 


brings thousands of 


nates lost time, motion, energy 


It’s compact Takes only a 


If you have 3,000 or more active 


cards, being used for continuous 
reference and posting, it will pay you 
to check on Revo-File, today. Mail 


coupon, now, for full details! 


Why Revo-File is the world’s finest rotary file: 


Uses your present records. No costly 
changeover. 

Takes less floor space. 

Increases production. 

Reduces overhead. 

Cannot lose or damage records. 
Makes “in-out” filing faster. 
Mobile — move it where needed. 





@ Available in I, tomatic electric 


selection, and “high-boy” models. Ac- 
commodates all standard card sizes. 
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Another fine product of % WMiogler Safe “~~” 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER! —=— 


Revo-File Division 


The Mosler Safe ¢ ’ Der AB Fifth Avenue 


your free, illustrated folder giving details 


Please send me 
NAMB. cscs 


FIRM NAME...... 
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on Revo-File, world’s finest rotary card file. 
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aluminum 
chairs 


Cutting Costs 


You can cut your office costs, 
by increasing your office effi- 
ciency. Properly seated office 
workers are more efficient— 


and, therefore, less costly. 


FINE-REST Aluminum Chairs 
will increase productivity, and 
reduce absenteeism, fatigue, 
and errors. FINE-REST Chairs 
provide a service that pays 
for itself. Why not let your 
dealer demonstrate the FINE- 


REST cost-saving features? 


Write for the name of your 
nearest FINE-REST dealer. 


Lotton. 


Work Standards 


To the Editor: 

In replying to Mr. R. E. Douce’s 
letter of April 7 in which he com- 
ments favorably about the series of 
articles that have been running in 
AMERICAN BUSINESS over my byline, 
I am always glad to hear that these 
articles have been helpful. 

He raised a question concerning 
office standards and inquired if any 
such standards are available for use 
in evaluating office production. A con- 
siderable amount of work has been 
done in the field of establishing office 
standards, but inasmuch as _ these 
standards are established individually 
within companies for their own use 
and are measured under the particu- 
lar circumstances existing within the 
specific company, very little data has 
been released as public information 
The Art Metal Construction Company 
at Jamestown, N. Y., publishes a 
pamphlet called, “Office Standards 
and Planning Book.” Barrett Rogers, 
Professor of Industrial Management 
at Northwestern University, who pre- 
pared this data for them, includes a 
review of some of the standards on 
pages 59 and 60 of their booklet. 

Dr. Robert P. Brecht of the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, prepared a paper on work 
measurement and standards which 
was presented before the Industrial 
Management Institute at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin at Madison, Wis., 
on November 10, 1953. He might con- 
tact either the University of Wiscon- 
sin or Dr. Brecht to see if reprints are 
available 

John G. Cadby, assistant to the vice 
president and controller of the Wis- 
consin Electric Power Company, has 
also done considerable work in the 
field of work measurement and office 
standards. Of course, it is common 
knowledge that the mail-order indus- 
try has probably gone farther than 
any other industry in establishing 
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FROM READERS 


work standards for their type of 
work. 

I have my own textbook, which is 
used in 22 universities and is pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall. The title of 
the book is Office Organization and 
Management, third revised edition, 
released in June 1953. Dr. Brecht 
collaborated with me in the writing 
of this text. 

In Chapter 4 of our text, which 
covers Control of Office Work, we 
have set up a rather interesting de- 
vice for the measurement of group 
efficiency in the office under the head- 
ing, “Production Index Unit Plan.” 
We believe that because there are 
very few usable standards available 
and because the average office man- 
ager is not equipped to measure in- 
dividual productivity, that a fair sub- 
stitute is the measurement of the 
group which relates either the cost 
of production or the man-hours in- 
volved in production to the amount of 
production turned out as indicated by 
principal routines 

This explanation may sound a little 
stuffy, but a fairly comprehensive 
explanation is included in the text 
As will be readily recognized, it is an 
adaptation of a measure of production 
used successfully in plant operation 

I hope that this may give you some 
leads in furthering your investiga- 
tion of improving office productivity 

Harry L. WYLIE, assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer, The Pure Oil Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill 


Self-Insurance 


To the Editor: 


In “Business on the March,” April 
1954, you raised the question, “Is it 
smart for a drug manufacturer, o1 
any other manufacturer, to go into 
the insurance business?” 

We think it is smart for any man- 
ufacturer to bear those risks which 
he can afford. If this puts a manu- 
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facturer in the insurance business, 
you are probably in it with us, be- 
cause you do the same thing when 
you assume the first $50 or $100 of 
the collision risk on your automobile. 

In our administration of insurance, 
we are guided by the principle that 
risks should be insured as far as prac- 
ticable whenever losses could signifi- 
cantly affect the company’s opera- 
tions or financial position, and should 
be assumed by the company in all 
cases where the exposure is so small 
or dispersed that a loss would not be 
significant. 

We know insurance costs money. 
In the long run, we must expect to 
pay $2.00 of insurance premium for 
every $1.00 of insured loss. The pro- 
fessional risk bearer’s fee is worth 
paying when the risk is more than 
we can safely bear. But if we can 
assume a risk without endangering 
the company’s financial stability, we 
wiil save money over the years by 
paying losses rather than insurance 
premiums. 

We assumed the risk of physical 
damage to salesmen’s cars after 
reaching these conclusions: 

1. We had enough salesmen (over 
500) so that losses each month would 
not be subject to large fluctuations. 

2. It was unlikely that more than 
2 or 3 salesmen’s cars would be sub- 
ject to a common loss or disaster 
From this we decided we could safely 
assume the maximum possible loss in 
any one occurrence, 

3. We would be far less subject to 
unfair claims from our own salesmen 
than would any insurance company 
from even its most preferred group of 
policyholders. 

Satisfactory operation of the plan 
for 3 years is evidence that our think- 
ing was sound. 

Insurance companies render valu- 
able services in taking over risks 
which their clients cannot afford to 
bear, but few insurance people will 
try to push their services on people 
who don’t need them.—JAMES CRISTY, 
insurance manager, The Upjohn Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich 


Mr. Cristy: is well 
taken. 

I realize that we are all self-in- 
surers to some extent. I have no quar- 
rel with self-insurance, only I do 
think that when a company conducts 
an operation such as you evidently 
are doing in connection with collision 
risks on salesmen’s automobiles, there 
are a lot of costs that enter into 
figuring the actual savings which are 
buried in overhead expenses, and you 
do not always get the benefit of the 
counsel insurance companies are able 
to render and which may be of con- 
siderable value. 

I might say that we have just re- 
leased a survey on Business Car Ex- 
pense Control which has an insurance 
section in it that develops this point 
more fully and in which you may be 
interested. The survey sells for $19.85 
and I would be very happy to send 
you one on approval, if you wish 
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Your point 


Wait 
till you see 
how bright and 


clean every copy 
looks when 


you use... 


HAMMERMILL’S 


NEW BLUE-WHITE 





DUPLICATING PAPERS 


for mimeographing and spirit duplicating 


Nothing looks whiter to the eye than 
blue-white. That’s why these new, 
improved papers from Hammermill are 
just about the brightest duplicating 
papers you’ve ever seen! They’ll give 
you sharper, more arresting reproduc- 
tion jobs every time. And their many 
other outstanding qualities assure 
better performance over all your office 


duplicating machines, copy after copy. 
Your printer can demonstrate how 
colorful printed headings stand out on 
these new papers. And he'll help you 
choose the right Hammermill duplicat- 
ing paper for your specific needs. See him 
when it’s time to restock. For samples, 
write to Hammermill Paper Company, 
1467 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa, 


HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND 
AND HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR 
With its new blue-white look, famous HAMMERMILL MIMEO-BOND produces 


truly outstanding reproduction jobs. Its exclusive air-cushion surface enables 


it to absorb mimeograph inks more rapidly, without smudgy set-off—to 


ywoduce 5,000 or more clean, legible copies from a single stencil. New blue- 
I £ I & 


white HAMMERMILL DUPLICATOR Will turn out brilliant copies 
gelatin-type machines. Both papers 


their brightness 


on either spirit or 


that retain 


come in a wide range of handsome colors as well as the new blue-white. 


WHIPPET MIMEOGRAPH 
AND WHIPPET DUPLICATOR 





ASK YOUR PRINTER TO SHOW YOU 
HOW PRINTED HEADINGS FURTHER 
IMPROVE DUPLICATING 

PAPER'S APPEARANCE ) c= | 
AND UTILITY. . "9 a 
No matter what type - 

of material you repro- / 
duce on your machines, 

it can be more effective 

with printed heading 

Ask your printer to show you how reports, 
price lists, sales letters, charts, bul! 

all become more arresting, and easier to 


prepare, with the proper masthead 











WHIPPET mMimMeoGcrRaPH has now been 
given a sparkling new blue-white look, 
WHIPPET DUPLICATOR 18 @ brand-new 
Hammermill paper—also made in a 
blue-white that commands attention. 
Both are an excellent value where looks 
of a job must be kept up and paper 
costs kept down. And both have uniform 
quality that is unusual at such low cost, 


Duplicating 
Papers 





This electronic calculator at East Midlands Electrical Board Offices, Leicester, 
CAN BUSINESS on its first day of operation, March 25, 1954. It was made in 


England, was photographed for AMERI- 
France by IBM World Trade Corporation 


Can European Electronic Machines 


Help American Offices? 


Part One: What 71 Geing Done and Why 


VERYBODY wants to get into 

the act!" And that famous Jim- 
my Durante truism holds valid for 
the electronic business machine 
field, not only in America (see 
AMERICAN Business, “The Truth 
About Electronic Business Ma- 
chines,”’ July-September 1953) but 
also in Europe! After 20,000 miles 
of travel by air, train, and automo- 
bile throughout Western Europe, 
and personal visits to more than 40 
factories, laboratories, and offices 
of the major manufacturers in the 
office machine field, this reporter 
can add, “Everybody is in the act, 
and quite a few are giving top- 
grade performances!” 

In the course of this series, we 
will not only name the companies 
that are doing the basic work in 
electronic business machines, but, 
in most cases, we will illustrate the 
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equipment and describe its applica- 
tions. Every effort will be made to 
present a fair, unbiased, and accu- 
rate account. It will be as complete 
as is possible, but one word of 
warning at the outset: This field 
changes almost day by day. What is 
new and true in May or June may 
well be obsolete and invalid by Sep- 
tember. Judgment or evaluation, 
therefore, should be made on over- 
all progress rather than on details 
or particular pieces of equipment. 

Why are scores of companies and 
industrial research organizations 
from England to Finland and from 
Italy to Sweden entering the elec- 
tronic business machine field? How 
does their progress in this field 
compare with that in the United 
States? Will newly developed Euro- 
pean equipment be exported to or 
manufactured in the United States? 


When will this equipment be avail- 
able, and at what cost? Should we 
hold up replacement of old office 
machines in anticipation of this 
new equipment? These are ques- 
tions which readers have asked and 
which this series will endeavor to 
answer along with others of equal 
importance. 

Why are European companies 
and organizations going into this 
field? Simply because there is an 
unprecedented need and demand for 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment, as well as standard mechan- 
ical and electric office equipment, 
throughout Europe! Manufacturers 
have unfilled orders ranging from 7 
to 18 months ahead. Not one of the 
companies visited is producing its 
electronic equipment primarily for 
export to the United States! Some 
are not even interested in entering 
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American businessmen have 
heard glowing reports about 
new electronic machines in 
Europe and have wondered 
if the efficiency of their of- 
fices could be improved by 
this foreign-made equip- 
ment. The electronic picture 
in Europe is revealed in this 
and succeeding articles in a 
series which is the first direct 
report from Europe to be 
published by a magazine in 
the business equipment field 





the American market, which they 
describe as distinctly different from 
their own. 

Take, for example, the electronic 
computer field. “Our market, gen- 
erally, demands a basic design 
about which we can tailor a custom 
machine for the individual cus- 
tomer,’’ is the way one major man- 
ufacturer in Great Britain describes 
the difference. Lord Halsbury, man- 
aging director of the National 
Industrial Development Council, 
which supplied over $3 million for 
the development of electronic com- 
puters in Britain, emphasizes this 
point in explaining why the even- 
tual mass production of computers 
in England will be on an entirely 
different scale than those produced 
in the United States. “Even with 
our potential overseas market in 
this field, we cannot hope to match 
the tremendous market which your 
electronic computer manufacturers 
have right at home.” 

Despite this fundamental limita- 
tion on present, and probably on 
future, production, there is keen 
competition between British and 
continental firms to build an as- 
sembly-line, low-cost, all-purpose 
electronic computer. One French 
company has already delivered 80 
such data-processing machines and, 
despite its speeded up production 
schedule, has an 18-month back- 
log of orders. A British office equip- 
ment manufacturer has 10 com- 
puters on its assembly iine and 
also reports a substantial backlog 
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Electronics Summary 


Here is a summary of the European electronic business machine situa- 
tion. Detailed descriptions and evaluations will be found in the accompany- 
ing and subsequent articles. 


| While there is widespread activity and considerable solid accomplish- 
* ment in designing and manufacturing electronic data-processing 
equipment in Europe, the most significant development in this field, in both 
Western Europe and the Iron Curtain countries, is the spectacular growth 
in the manufacturing and sale of standard office machines—typewriters, 
adding machines, calculators, registers, punched-cards and accounting 
equipment, duplicators, and dictating and recording equipment! Manage- 
ment is keeping its eye on electronic developments—adapting machines as 
they become available—but they are putting greatest stress on acquiring 
more of, and using more effectively, the traditional type of standard busi 
ness equipment. 


2 Britain is showing the greatest amount of interest, with millions of 
¢ dollars invested in research and development of multipliers and com- 
puters. Two companies are already producing relatively low-cost equipment 
having comparable or better speeds, capacities, and versatility than similar, 
mass-produced machines available in the United States. Comparable equip- 
ment does exist in the United States in prototypes or custom-built units 
which are expected to be mass-produced sometime this year or next. 


3 France has made the most progress to date in actually producing and 
* gelling production-line electronic computers designed especially for 
accounting and data processing. One French machine in mass production 
is rated by competing American manufacturers as “ahead” wf stock model 
equipment produced in this country. France is the only country actually 
exporting assembly-line-produced electronic computers, but not to the 
United States. 


4 Almost every other country in Europe, including Russia, has pro- 
¢ duced large-scale electronic computing machines, and many are 
actively engaged in government-sponsored experimentation in this field. 
While not operating on the same scale as companies in Britain or France, 
a number of private companies in Belgium, Holland, Sweden, and Italy are 
also actively engaged in developing electronic data-processing equipment 
for general business and industry 


5 While the tabulating machine manufacturers, both in Britain and on 
¢ the Continent, have developed new electronic multipliers, computers, 
and other components to be used in connection with standard punched-card 
equipment, there is widespread experimentation with other types of input 
and output methods, notably punched or torn tape and magnetic tape. One 
French manufacturer is now producing a machine which uses neither card 
nor tape as its input or output source—a development to be described in a 
subsequent article. In general, however, all electronic equipment already in 
production for business purposes is designed to use punched cards, tape, 
or both. 


6 With one possible exception, it is unlikely that there will be any 
¢ European-manufactured electronic computers available in the United 
States for the next 2 years. However, practical and widely used British 
built electronic multipliers, especially designed for the American market, 
may be available through an American office machine manufacturer by the 
third quarter of this year. 


7 While automation in office clerical functions is talked about on every 
¢ hand, every electronic device now produced in Europe follows the 
familiar “building block” principle—another machine to speed up tradi- 
tional processes, designed to be used in conjunction with traditional me- 
chanical or electromechanical equipment already in use. 


There is not, as yet, one all-purpose electronic machine which will do the 
entire job from A to Z without intermediate handling—and it appears 
unlikely that such a machine will be available for some years. As in the 
United States, foreign engineers and manufacturers point out that this 
condition exists, not because a machine cannot be designed to do an entire 
job of accounting or data processing, but because present office methods 
and systems are so diverse—many so antiquated—that before any mass- 
produced machine can be manufactured to handle the paperwork task, 
there will need to be a mass reorganization of office practices. The primary 
“revolution,” they point out, will come not through the introduction of a 
single time- and labor-saving machine, but through a revolutionary re- 
consideration and reorganization of basic paperwork activities in the office. 





of unfilled orders. Other electronic 
manufacturers operating on a cus- 
tom-built basis have similar back- 
logs, but cannot be listed as mass 
producers in the recognized Amer- 
ican sense of the word. 

Why this race and expenditure 
of vast sums in research, develop- 
ment, and production? There are 
two principal reasons. First, the 
need for long and involved compu- 
tations by engineering, scientific, 
research, military, and governmen- 
tal organizations. Then recognition 
by an ever-increasing proportion 
of European business executives 
that to compete in the present 
domestic, as well as world, markets, 
the older, more time-consuming, 
and thus costly, hand methods must 
be replaced with high-speed data- 
processing equipment wherever 
possible. In view of present short- 
ages in the labor market, especially 
in Britain and France where em- 
ployment has climbed to record 
peacetime levels, with the highest 
clerical wages and salaries in the 
history of those countries, this lat- 
ter factor is one of great concern 
to progressive management. 

To fully understand the wide- 
spread interest in and development 
of electronic as well as standard 
office devices in Europe, it must be 
recognized that mechanization of 
clerical functions has lagged far 
behind both industrial and commer- 
cial developments, Until World War 
II, there generally was a plentiful 
supply of relatively low-cost, cleri- 
cal labor, which tended to perpetu- 
ate traditional hand methods. While 
this practice is now being attacked 
on many fronts, “. .. barely a dent 
has been made in our domestic mar- 
ket,” affirms J. S. Skinner, manag- 
ing director of Remington Rand 
Limited. 

On this same point, Victor Stam- 
mers, managing director of British 
Tabulating Machine Company, Ltd., 
one of Britain’s largest office ma- 
chine manufacturing firms, with a 
substantial export business in Asia 
and Africa, as well as on the Conti- 
nent, adds, ‘“There are thousands of 
organizations, companies, and pri- 
vate enterprises which still use the 
old hand methods, keeping accounts 
as in the ‘quill pen’ era. Thousands 
still use the old divided drawer in 
place of a modern cash register, 
while a great many conduct very 
large businesses without even an 
adding machine or calculator. Your 
market in this field has been well- 
covered for many years, but ours is 
just beginning to be covered in any- 
thing like blanket fashion. We have 
a long way to go before we can say 
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Powers-Samas' ‘‘EMP"’ is an electronic multiplying punch made in Britain and 
is available in this country through an American company, Underwood Corp 


we cover the field like American 
office machine companies do in the 
United States and Canada.” 

Almost anywhere in Western 
Europe the obvious truth of this 
statement is evident. The rapid de- 
velopment of large industrial or- 
ganizations, many of which are 
competing at home and abroad with 
both domestic and foreign manu- 
facturers, has made European man- 
agement cognizant of the need fo1 
a higher degree of mechanization 
and increased automation in the 
field of data processing. Hence the 
widespread interest in almost every 
type of electronic office equipment, 
from dictating machines, electronic 
counters, and measuring devices, to 
ultra-high-speed electronic multi- 
pliers and computers. 

In Britain alone, no less than a 
haif-dozen major office equipment 
and electronic manufacturers are 
engaged in engineering and produc- 
ing electronic data-processing ma- 
chines for business and industry. 
Two are already marketing assem- 
bly-line-produced electronic multi- 
pliers—and one is exporting to the 
United States a model especially 


designed for the American market. 


In France, three major com- 
panies (one an American subsidi- 
ary) have already produced basic 
models of electronic computers. One 
has delivered 80 assembly-line-pro- 
duced machines which American 
electronic engineers agree are of 
such capacity, speed, and versatili- 
ty as to offer severe competition to 
available, similar type American 
equipment. 

The French subsidiary of an 
American office equipment manu- 
facturer has just delivered two pro- 
duction-line models of an entirely 
new and unique electronic computer 
designed by its own French engi- 
neers and built in its French fac- 
tory—delivered them to England, 
where they aroused nationwide in- 
terest in the public press as well as 
in the accounting and office man- 
agement fields! Curiously enough 
as a subsequent article in this series 
will show—this machine is not pro- 
duced by the parent company in 
this country, although it is less ex- 
pensive than that company’s do- 
mestic models and has applications 
which would make it practical in 
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The Hollerith electronic multiplier is manufactured by The British Tabulat 


ing Machine Company, Ltd., London, but the machine is not available here 


many organizations in this country. 

A third French organization, 
which has produced a number of 
the familiar large-scale analogue 
and digital computers, has a rela- 
tively low-cost commercial model 
now in production that embodies 
principles radically different from 
those now being used by American 
manufacturers (although not basic- 
ally new to electronic engineers) 
It has also produced, tested, and 
installed an entirely different type 
of electronic computer which may 
have broad commercial and indus- 
trial uses, although at the moment 
it is being used solely for handling 
the daily pari-mutuel betting at 
Paris horse races. 

Just as in the United States, al- 
most every European government 
has ordered large-scale electronic 
“brains” from domestic corpora- 
tions. These are being used prima- 
rily on governmental and defense 
projects: Guided missiles, artillery 
problems, aircraft research and 
manufacturing, census reports, and 
similar programs. Several such ma- 
chines have been produced for the 
British Government by Ferranti, 
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Elliott Bros., and English Electri 
Company, Ltd. 

The Bull Company, and the So 
ciety for Electronics and Automa- 
tion (a private company), have 
produced several for the French 
Government. Bell Telephone Manu 
facturing Co., Ltd., of Anvers, and 
ACEC (Ateliers de Cor 
Electriques de Charleroi), have 
done the same in Belgium. There 
are now two, and possibly three 
electronic computers in Italy, the 
last a Ferranti machine manufac 
tured in Manchester, England. Ele« 
tronic teleprinters and recorders 
are also being mas 
Italy and sold at very 
prices. 

Two, and possibly 
electronic computers 
built in 
they are used for scientific and en 
gineering Another ma 
chine is now being programed for 
industrial and commercial use, but 
as yet, no mass-produced German 
commercial computer is on the mat 
ket. German engineered and pro 
duced electronic dictating and re 
cording equipment, 


tructiones 


produe ed in 


competitive 


three 
have 
Nestern Germany 


been 


where 


research 


large 


including the 


Author Brayer gets plane ticket in 
Paris, France, for hop to Milan, Italy 


pocket-sized Proton “Minifon” re 
corder—are already being exported 
to every continent, 

3ehind the Lron Curtain, in East- 
ern Germany, however, electronic 
office equipment manufacture is as 
proportions. New 
lightweight 
equipment, ele 


uming majo! 


tandard and elec- 
tronic dictating 
tronic accounting equipment, as 


well as an electronic compute! 
designed specifically for 
will be shown at this year’s Leip 


zig Fair. American and British en 


business 


gineers who have had an oppor 
tunity to examine much of this 
equipment agree on the high qual 
ity of many of these machines 
Competition in the European 
African, Asian, and the 
American markets in electronic as 
well as in standard office machines 
will be increasingly felt during the 
coming months, as many of these 
companies both know and practice 


South 


aggressive selling techniques. The 
American manufacturer with a 
stake in Latin America and other 
parts of the globe will do well to 
recall the success of German sales- 


Continued on page 39) 
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In this last in a series of three ‘‘self-improvement” articles, 
the author tells how to get more effective action from orders 


NE of the modern executive's 
O most important management 
tools is his technique for giving 
orders. Top-management men _ in 
the world’s most successful profit- 
making enterprises will tell you 
two vital things about the knack 
of giving orders: 

1. A large part of their success 
today is based on their mastery of 
this operating tool early in their 
careers. 

2. When they look for promising 
managerial talent, one of the most 
highly prized abilities is that of giv- 
ing orders which result in effective 
action. 

Perhaps you are thinking, “What 
is so difficult about giving orders? 
I just tell them what I'm going to 
tell them, then I tell them, then 
I tell them what I told them! Any- 
body who doesn’t get it after that 
deserves to get fired or at least 
transferred.” 

There is much evidence to show 
that, in many cases, the transmis- 
sion of orders could be greatly im- 
proved. You can find it in the red 
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ink on many an operating report; 
on scrap heaps that are mute wit- 
nesses to orders misunderstood or 
ignored; in warehouses where dust 
gathers on mountains of merchan- 
dise; in employment agencies where 
men seek jobs; in repair shops 
where expensive machines lie idle 
waiting for replacement parts; even 
in hospital clinics, where men are 
being treated for injuries caused 
by their own hands, as a result of 
orders unheeded, forgotten, or mis- 
interpreted. 

At a recent management confer- 
ence, the president of a national- 
ly known manufacturing company 
made the following comment: 

“We have the very latest thing in 
order giving at our plants. We call 
it ‘3-D Ordering.’ That’s because so 
many of our people are: 

Deluged with orders that are 
Delayed and 
Distorted.” 

One of his associates, also great- 
ly concerned about the need for 
improving techniques of giving or- 
ders, told about a costly case his- 


tory. His plant manufactures a 
small and delicate electronic part 
called a “capacitor.” It contains a 
powder sensitive to salt and if con- 
taminated becomes useless, All em- 
ployees handling the powder are 
ordered to wear gloves, use scoops 
and never, never touch the powder 
with their hands. These orders are 
repeated frequently on signs posted 
in conspicuous places all around the 
department. 

One day rejects and field failures 
skyrocketed. After vainly checking 
everything he could think of, the 
plant manager and his chief en- 
gineer started an inspection tour of 
each department. In the powder 
room they found a man, without 
gloves, using his bare hands as a 
powder scoop. Perspiration contains 
a high percentage of salt and even 
the minute amount transferred 
from this man’s hands to the pow- 
der was enough to ruin thousands 
of assembled parts. 

The manager was amazed 
“You've been told over and over 
again never to touch that stuff with 
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your hands! Why do you do it?” 

The man looked at him blankly, 
“But I’ve been using my hands for 
over a week now and it doesn’t 
hurt them a bit,’”’ was his reply. 

Can we do anything about im- 
proving our ability to issue orders 
that will be easy to understand and 
quickly translated into desirable 
action? Yes, indeed! Here is a col- 
lection of basic knowledge on this 
subject. It is combined with some 
practical points, tested by experi- 
ence, in the use of modern human 
relations research. 

The first step naturally is to 
have an order that must be given 
and select the proper individual to 
receive it. Then you must choose 
one of the four methods of com- 
munication—direct command, re- 
quest, suggestion, or spontaneous 
reaction. 

Once the method has been chosen, 
take four additional steps: 

1. Plan thoroughly. 

a. Have all possible 
been considered? 

b. Is it practical? Are the men, 
machines, materials, and the space 
available? 

c. Is timing clear in regard to 
other orders and duties? 

d. Preplan to allow for possible 
“bottlenecks.”’ 

e. Does it contradict other orders 
or any basic policy? 

2. Pick the right time and place 
to give the order. Get full attention. 

a. Whenever possible avoid giv- 
ing orders just before or after any 
distracting occurrence. 

b. Try not to interrupt a task re- 
quiring concentration. 


“angles” 


Robert B. Ross 
for several years 
edited Supervi- 
sion, @ magazine 
for management 
men. He admits 
that he learned 
many of the 
points in his ar- 
“hard 
way’ when he worked as a super- 


ticle the 


visor for Ranger Aircraft Engines and 
the Sperry Gyroscope Company. His 
editorial background also includes 
work as editor for Research Institute 
of America and editor for Society for 


Advancement of Management's Mag- 


azine. He currently manages a string 
of employee communications activi- 
ties at P. R. Mallory & Company, Inc., 
Indianapolis. 
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Methods of Communication 


Direct Command, Used in emergencies, when important to show author- 
ity openly, and as a reminder or followup. 


Request. Used in most routine operations, particularly to encourage co- 
operation, or when action is desirable immediately. 


Suggestion. Advisable when organization goals require the active co- 
operation of an associate or subordinate who knows more about the 
project under discussion than you are expected to know. Used when 
dealing with problem personalities, but care should be taken not to 
use the suggestion method too frequently with people who might 
misunderstand it as a sign of weakness or reluctance to exercise a 


direct authority. 


Spontaneous Reaction. This is what happens when the right thing is 
done without the need to order it in any direct way. It is usually 
the result of previous training and the existence of individual identi- 
fication with a high code of personal ethics and a spirit of team- 
work.) Happens in emergencies, in circumstances where executives 
can encourage the development of self-reliance and ability to 
shoulder responsibility. Occurs where detailed orders cannot be 
given to meet every possible contingency but training, information 
and experience can be given on how to meet all types of problems. 
Found where organization goals make it desirable to use initiative 
or stimulate its development in associates and subordinates, 


c. Try to give the recipient ad 
vance notice. For instance, “Let's 
talk about next month’s schedule 
tomorrow morning.” This gives 
your associate a chance to prepare 
facts, figures, and questions for 
your meeting and it puts him in a 
frame of mind to expect suggestions 
from you, 

d. Try to keep each order and the 
action required as close together as 
possible. 

e. Avoid giving orders in noisy 
locations, when visitors are present, 
or when other unusual circum- 
stances make hearing and concen 
tration difficult. To judge full atten- 
tion, put yourself in the recipient’s 
“shoes” for a minute and ask, “Is 
the communication channel be- 
tween us a clear, two-way connec- 
tion right now?” 

f. Try to insure clear reception 
by winning your man’s interest. A 
few brief words about why what 
you are going to say is important 
to him will be a good investment 
at this point. 

3. Be clear and exact. 

a, State the desired result, and 
be specific. 

b. Supply all necessary details 
Judge the recipient’s ability and ex- 
perience. Measure the amount and 
type of details needed to meet his 
requirements. 

c. Avoid overtaxing the ability 
to absorb. 

d. If necessary, ask questions to 
test whether order has been under- 
stood. If there is any doubt ask 
your man to repeat it. If possible, 
and this is important, confirm 


orders in writing and request an 
acknowledgment. 

4. Explain “why.” Give reasons 

a. Successful execution of an or 
der is more likely when those con- 
cerned know why it is important or 
necessary. 

b. Try to relate the “why” in 
terms of some benefit to be gained 
by those who must exert their ef 
forts toward the success of each 
project 

c. If a complicated procedure, 
process, or program is_ involved, 
take time to explain it. Give reasons 
for changes, goals, any unusual 
assignments 

d. Ask for questions, and answer 
them patiently. Search beneath the 
question to evaluate acceptance of 
the order. If doubtful about accept 
ance, order may not be thoroughly 
understood, Review points under 
paragraphs 3 and 4 above to locate 
and correct any possible misunder 
standing. 

Of course these points apply most 
specifically to the command and re 
quest type methods of communicat- 
ing orders. But the principles they 
illustrate apply equally to all types 
of communications. 

The method of communication 
referred to as “spontaneous reac 
tion” illustrates a way of manage 
ment expressed by many outstand- 
ing leaders in these words, “The 
best order is no order at all.” Of 
course this represents an ideal sit- 
uation, often attainable only after 
years of training, rehearsal, study, 
and inspiration, but is, nevertheless, 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Keeping 185,000 
Ford Employees 
Informed 


Here's how Ford keeps its employees 
informed about management's plans 


By Wells Norris 


wR STR 

a er 

ete kak i ae, ioe 
» Spe ore 


Employee holds slip showing number 
of acceptable suggestions in plan 


HAT does it take to keep 185,- 

000 employees informed about 
what management is doing and 
planning? 

Ford Motor Company has found 
the answer in a combination of 
newspapers, bulletins, and news- 
letters. For example, the company 
has 30 plant newspapers edited and 
published in its plants all over the 
country, and the total circulation 
is almost 200,000. One newspaper, 
Rouge News, has a circulation of 
nearly 90,000. This publication is 
issued biweekly while the other 29 
come out once a month. Rouge 
News goes to the homes of Rouge 
area employees and is also mailed 
in bulk to other company locations 
in the United States and overseas 
for limited distribution. 

There is a monthly newsletter for 
more than 45,000 salaried people, 
and it also goes to the home. The 
letter, usually consisting of six 
pages, contains up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on Ford production and 
sales, reports on key personnel 
changes, quotations from company 
officials and others, and general 
news items. 

An employee information bulle- 
tin goes to employees in every 
plant, parts depot, and sales office 
in the country over Ford’s teletype 
network. This bulletin is used for 
fast communication of important 
“spot” news and can be in the hands 
of every employee within a few 
hours after the information has 
been released. 

A bulletin similar to the em- 
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More than 100 management dinners are held annually at company locations throughout the country, and altogether 
there are some 600 management meetings where representatives see demonstrations and films and hold discussions 


ployee information builetin goes to 
supervisory employees—called the 
management information bulletin. 

The teletype network, used to 
transmit both management and em- 
ployee information bulletins, now 
includes 101 teletype offices serv- 
icing 162 Ford locations (plants, 
parts depots, sales offices, etc.) in 
60 cities throughout the United 
States. Last year the private-line 
teletype system handled more than 
4,600,000 messages, including a 
monthly high of 433,000 in January 
1953. Heart of this system is the 
automatic teletypewriter switching 
center, reportedly the world’s larg- 
est single center, in the basement 
of the company’s administration 
building in Dearborn. 

Various other communication 
techniques are used, such as hand- 
books, service awards, bulletin 
boards, posters, movies, booklets, as 
well as others. One 94-page booklet 
was published for Ford homemak- 
ers, called “Cutting Corners.” The 
household hints that fill the book- 
let were first published in a column 
on the women’s page in the Rouge 
News, and then they were collected 
and indexed under certain chapter 
headings. 

A Christmas letter from Presi- 
dent Henry Ford II goes out to 
every employee and his family dur- 
ing the holiday season, and a 
Christmas telegram over the presi- 
dent’s name also goes out to the 
more than 12,000 supervisors. At 
the end of the year, Mr. Ford makes 
an annual report to employees, 
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which is mailed to their homes, and 
it discusses modernization plans, 
defense production, employee rela 
tions, production and sales figures, 
and so on. Since stock is controlled 
by the Ford family, actual sales 
figures are not revealed. Percent 
ages are used, such as in 1953 Ford 
had a 59 per cent sales increase 
over 1952 (passenger car sales) 
Percentage comparisons are made 
with other manufacturers and their 
sales—-such as the difference in 


sales between Chevrolet and Ford. 

Meetings are another method of 
maintaining good communications 
at Ford. There is a management 
meeting program for all supervi- 
sors, and it requires 600 separate 
meetings throughout the country at 
least 6 times a year. Dinner meet- 
ings are also included at regular 
intervals 

Ford management believes its 
foremen are the company as far 


Continued on page 44) 


Retired employees receive free copies of Ford's employee newspapers and can 


keep up with company developments and activities of former fellow employees 
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This club-sponsored lake site is popu- 
lar spot during hot summer months 


About 85 men and 50 women com- 
pete for trophy in club's golf league 
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Finalists in the annual cribbage tournament compete for the $15 first prize, 


one of many awards in various sports paid for by dues from club members 


Employee Club Prevents 
Labor Trouble 


Argus Cameras Recreation Club, while 


started by employees who enjoyed 


spending their spare time together, has 


also been given credit for virtually 


eliminating any major labor difficulties 


By Dwight G. Baird 


HEN the family spirit among 

employees and executives of 
a company is so strong that they 
organize to spend their leisure time 
together, one may expect to find a 
maximum of satisfaction and a 
minimum of friction in the shop 
and office. This condition exists at 
Argus Cameras, Inc., Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where the family spirit is 
expressed in and fostered by the 
Argus Recreation Club-—an organ- 
ization of, by, and for all Argus 
employees. 

The club was started by the em- 
ployees and they continue to man- 
age and promote it. Because they 
were employed by a camera man- 
ufacturer, they quite naturally be- 
came interested in photography 


and, in time, they organized a 
camera club. Then club members 
found they had other interests in 
common and that they would like 
to play games as well as work and 
take pictures. With this objective 
in view, they founded the present 
Argus Recreation Club in 1939. 
Members of management recog- 
nized this as a wholesome activity. 
They also realized that it was even 
more wholesome than a similar ac- 
tivity would be if it were promoted 
and supported by the company. 
They were glad to cooperate with 
the employees in every way, but 
they wisely decided to let the em- 
ployees continue to sponsor and 
promote the activity. They them- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Setting up office computations on the control board, Chester Crabtree shows 
operation of U. S. Gypsum's electronic computer, which saves many man-hours 


Electronic computer at U. S. 
Gypsum enables accounting 
job to be handled in record 
time, and other reports are 
turned out with equal speed 


and with greatest accuracy 


By Phil Hirsch 


Job Formerly Requiring 300 Hours 


Now Completed in 50 Hours 


HOUSANDS of man-hours have 

been saved at the United States 
Gypsum Company during the past 
3 years by using an electronic com- 
puter for the accounting jobs that 
formerly had to be handled semi- 
automatically. 

The computer has also increased 
tremendously the value of account- 
ing reports. Formerly, this data had 
only limited utility because of the 
computation time required by older 
methods. Now, however, thanks to 
the speed of the electron, account- 
ing summaries are prepared much 
more frequently. Management is 
provided with information needed 
in making day-to-day and week-to- 
week decisions that was never 
available before. 

The computer is installed in U. S. 
Gypsum’s Chicago accounting de- 
partment, together with 8 tabu- 
lators, 6 of which have summary 
punches; 14 key-punch machines; 
10 sorters; 6 collators; and an auto- 
matic verifier. 

The accounting department now 
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punches about 100,000 detail cards 
a month, plus about 7,000 summary 
cards. Some _ 110,000 key-punch 
cards are run through the com 
puter each month in the course of 
preparing 5 major reports 

One of these reports, giving a 
volume index, in 
volves 28 program steps. Yet, all 
this work requires no more than 
about 30 per cent of the computer's 


cost, price, and 


capacity, according to Chester H 
Crabtree, head of the department 


He explained that, at present, the 


machine is used about 50 hours a 
month. 

Within the near future, U. S 
Gypsum will begin using the com 
puter for billing. This job is ex 


pected to require about 40 more 


hours a month. The job is now han 


dled by 45 to 50 employees, whose 
full-time efforts are required. Use 


of the computer will produce a net 
saving of 10 employees, said Mr 
Crabtree. The billing job will re 


quire about 40 program steps. Some 


idea of the computer speed cal 


be gathered from the fact that, 
when it has been set up to perform 
billing computations, the computer 
will take 4 minutes to do the work 
that can be accomplished by a high- 
ly skilled calculating machine opet 
ator in an 8-hour day. 

Right now, however, the com 
puter is more than paying its keep 
It processes a tremendous volume 
of data from the 48 plants that 
comprise the firm’s manufacturing 
facilities. The fact that U. S. Gyp 
sum makes about 3,000 separate 
items and has “an astronomical 
number of customers,” as Mr. Crab- 
tree puts it, gives some idea of this 
volume 

One of the computer’s most im 
portant tasks is to compare the 
price charged on each order with 
a previously determined standard 
Through this comparison, clerical 
errors can be discovered. Here is 
how the operation is set up 

The Chicago accounting office re 
ceives a copy of the master loading 


(Continued on page ,? 
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Girls in the transcription department at Goss Printing Press Company's new offices have good lighting over their left 
shoulders, work with modern equipment at new metal desks, and enjoy the privacy provided by sturdy movable partitions 


These Offices Can Handle Traffic 


Office of J. A. Riggs, Goss’ executive vice president, shows use of carpeting 
in the sofa area at right, while remainder of floor has rubber tile covering 
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OT a single office in Goss Print- 

ing Press Company’s new 
building in Chicago is fully car- 
peted. The conference room is the 
only place where carpeting is used 
as the main floor covering. 

Some of the executive offices do 
have a small portion of the floor 
carpeted, and that is the area where 
sofa and chairs are arranged in 
conversational grouping. Otherwise, 
cork or rubber tile flooring is used 
in the executive offices. 

With considerable traffic in and 
out of the offices, and much of it 
from the plant, the uncarpeted 
floors are easier to keep clean and 
always have a neat appearance. 

The Goss offices have fluorescent 
lighting, movable partitions, and 
all working areas are partitioned 
off in some w so that traffic does 
not file distractingly close to desks 
For general office separation, small 
counters are used, thus making reg- 
ular traffic aisles at the side of the 
general office area. 

Secretaries have their own effi- 
cient working areas. 
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Conference room has effective lighting, and one wall has 


a large colorful map of the world made out of plywood 


President R. C. Corlett's office opens into conference Treasurer K. J. Williams, left, and Vice President C. $ 
room, as does the office of the executive vice president Crafts, right, meet in Vice President C. S. Reilly's office 


The president's secretary has an efficient working arrangement with electric typewriter, telephone, small Rol-Dex file, 
and Stenotype machine for taking dictation lined up on top of drawers, files, and shelves directly behind her 
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Getting Employee Cooperation— 
From Studies in Group Dynamics 


Why Some Committees Function While Others Bog Down 


It all depends upon the attitude aroused when a 
group starts deliberations. In this experiment, several 
five-man committees were organized and given certain 
problems. Members of all groups had equal intelli- 
gence and preparation. 

Some of the groups, however, functioned smoothly 
following each ether’s discussions and working toward 
a common goal—while the other groups bogged down. 
The difference came because some of the groups were 
told they would be ranked on the basis of how useful 
the group decision was, but the other groups were told 
that they would be judged on the basis of the merits 
of each man’s decision. 

The leader’s opening remarks set the stage for a 
smooth-running committee or a highly competitive 
group with little chance of reaching a common under- 
standing. In the competitive group, individuals tried 
to tear down the other man’s ideas in order to make 
his own seem better. In the cooperative group, the 
members tried to get the best out of all ideas, for the 
glory of the committee as a whole. 


Amount 
Competitive 


Groups Excelled 


Amount Cooperative Groups Excelled.... 


Following Each Other 
Coordinating Their Efforts 
Systematic And Orderly Wark 


More Aware Of Where They Are 


Accepting Each Other's Ideas 








When a work group looks upon high 
output with disapproval, chances are 
it may disapprove of helping the per- 
son who has a rush job to do. Your 
best friend may not help you during 
an office work jam if the group does 
not approve of cooperating. 

In this study it was found thut half 
the clerks in large offices said others 
helped them willingly whenever assist- 
ance was needed, but one clerk out of 
five said she never got help when it was needed. 

More of this willing cooperation was reported from 
offices where there was high pride in the group’s out- 
put. It would seem, therefore, that the helping was not 
merely a matter of liking the person who was up 
against a rush job, but was also a desire to keep up 
the office reputation for high productivity. The thing 
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Help Whenever Needed 


|* Difficulty Getting Ideas Across Jo Uthers 








30% 18% 








Sometimes Never 


to do apparently is to build up the right group atmos- 
phere, if cooperation is to be achieved. 

Work groups seem to build up attitudes or standards 
about what is the suitable thing to do, and these group 
ideas have a powerful influence over individual 
workers. If the attitude is favorable toward high out- 
put, workers are more likely to help others. 
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HY do some executives seem to have a fine group 

of workers who are efficient and friendly, while 
others are troubled with high turnover figures in their 
department? 

Research studies in group dynamics have revealed 
many of the reasons behind executive and employee 
behavior, and Dr. Donald Laird, who is well-known in 
the field of psychology, has prepared these capsule re- 


ports from recent findings. He has devised what he 
calls ‘“‘chartoons” to present the information in clear, 
simple form. 

While the method of presentation should be credited 
to Dr. Laird, the actual findings themselves came from 
various scientists who devised the experiments. These 
scientists include Dr. Morton Deutsch, Dr. Nancy C. 
Morse, Dr. Alexander Mintz, and Dr. John T. Lanzetta. 


Why Employees Act That Way in Crowds 


If fire should occur in your office building, the em- 
ployees would very likely become panicky and excited, 
perhaps even acting quite strangely. The strange be- 
havior would probably be attributed to the effect of 
crowd excitement. 

Experiments are now casting some doubt on this 
factor of crowd excitement, however. In some experi- 
ments, each ‘person held a string with a cone tied to 
the end of it. The cones were dropped into a large glass 
bottle. The 15 to 21 people in the group tried to get 
their cones out before water rising in the bottle 
touched the cones, and only one cone could be pulled 
through the bottle neck at a time. 

In one set of experiments, the people were offered 
individual 25-cent rewards if they got their cones out 
dry. Traffic jams ensued in three-fourths of these trials 
for the personal reward. 

In 20 other experiments, the groups were told that 
it was a test of cooperative behavior, and there was 
not a single traffic jam in the bottle neck with these 
cooperatively minded groups. Even shouting and other 
excitement did not cause traffic jams. 


pe ob Or Bossiness | 
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H Cooperativeness 
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Group Cooperation featured 
Per Cent OF Groups Having Traffic Jams: 
+ + 





NONE 
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Why Stress Influences Actions 


In this experiment, 48 young men worked at a me 
chanical assembly job. Some groups worked with no 
outside pressure, but other groups were put under 
stress—-with specified time limits, cramped work space, 
and distractions from others 

This “‘chartoon” shows how negative actions were 
reduced and positive 
Members under stress had less self-confidence and 
looked to the group for strength and help. 

Under stressful conditions workers hold together 
closer, but they may hold together to hold down pro 
duction or to make life miserable for the boss in other 
ways. Under a stressful boss, workers may get along 
better with each other, but not cooperate with the boss 

These findings throw light on reactions of people in 
natural emergencies—flood, fire, or war—-when people 
work together better as a group and show less per- 
sonal competitiveness 


actions increased by the stress. 





Jay Bender, director of health pro- 
gram in Peoria, tests leg muscles 


of an executive participant in plan 


Helping Executives Surwive 


Several companies in Peoria, Ill., participate in a unique 


executive health plan which can be copied by other cities 


HE decade between age 42 and 

age 52 has become the danger- 
ous age for executives. During this 
period, chronic fatigue, heart trou- 
ble, alcoholism, and mental illness 
take their biggest toll of keymen. 
Although the average life expec- 
tancy is constantly being length- 
ened, management men as a group 
seem to be succumbing premature- 
ly. Just when many men begin to 
achieve their goals, they become 
business casualties. 
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By Marilyn French 


This tragic waste of good men 
troubles many organizations, and 
some of them have set up executive 
health programs with periodic 
physical examinations as the main 
factor. Of course, telling a man 
what is wrong with him and mak- 
ing him do something about it are 
two different matters. A unique 
program, used by a number of com- 
panies in Peoria, Ill., starts where 
many other plans end. Caterpillar 
Tractor Company, Keystone Steel 


& Wire Company, Central Illinois 
Railroad Company, Central Illinois 
Light Company, Block & Kuhl 
Company, and _ Roszell’s’ Dairy, 
along with a group of interested in- 
dividuals, set up the Peoria Adult 
Physical Fitness Program to pro- 
tect the health of their keymen. 
Director of the project is Jay A. 
Bender, who holds a doctor’s degree 
in physical education. 

According to Mr. Bender, busi- 
ness casualties are not so sudden as 
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Exercises for Executives 





. Archery 

Badminton_____ ~— 
. Bait and Fly Casting._._| 
Ss TE Aa 


. Bicycling. 

. Billiards 

. Boating 

. Bowling 

QS 0 Sa ers 

Re 
Camping 

. Canoe Tripping____ 
eke ae 
Clog Dancing. 

. Crew —s — 

0 a 

. Cross Country.._______ 





+ 





eS 


~—+—+ +—+_} 
| 2 
| i 
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. Fancy Diving___ 


Fencing 

Fishing 
. Football 

Gardening 

Golf_— id 
. Gym Team—_—____ 
. Handball 
. Hiking 

Hockey aa 
. Horseback Riding 
. Horseshoe Pitching— 
. Hunting 

. Ice Skating- 

. Lacrosse 


i 


eS ee 


ee 4 


| 


Life Saving 

Modern Dancing 
Mountain Climbing 
Ping Pong. 

Quoits 

Racing Cycling 

Racing Skating 

Roller Skating 

Roque 

Rough-Tumble Fighting 


or Jujitsu 


Seen 
w | 


Sailing 
Shooting 
Shuffleboard 
Skiing 
Sledding 
Snowshoeing 
Sox cer 

Social Dancing 
Softball 
Speedball 
Speed Swimming 
Square Dancing 
Squash 
Swimming 

Tap Dancing 
Tennis 
Tobogganing 
Track and Field 
Tumbling 
Volleyball 
Walking 

Water Polo 





8) Ct EARS CE J 7. Wrestling 


Do you participate in any one of these activities 30 times a year? If you do not, you can not call them a regular exer 


cise, according to Jay Bender. He also said that executives should engage in at least two of them as regular exercise 


the newspaper accounts make them 
seem. “We are really killing our 
people between the ages of 32 and 
38, while they are trying to get 
ahead. They stop all other activities 
and devote their full energy to thei 
jobs, rather than living a_ full, 
rounded life. 

“We are animals, whether we like 
to admit it or not, and we need 
physical activity. Adrenalin, which 
is supplied when our emotions are 
aroused, gives us the power to 
punch somebody in the nose or run 
like the dickens. Since neither ac 
tion is smiled upon these days, we 
boil inside. This extra steam needs 
an outlet. Walk it off, swim it off. 
We have to exercise to get it out of 
our system.” 

Formerly, Mr. Bender pointed 
out, a man just could not hold a top- 
level job without having ulcers o1 
high blood pressure; the badges of 
position. These types of disability 
may be prevented if the individual 
is found in time and steps are taken 
to correct the condition. For exam- 
ple, a 40-year-old executive who 
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was enrolled in the program had they should safeguard their health 
led a sedentary life since he was and keep active, they do not know 
graduated from high school and his how to go about it. The underlying 
muscles were weakening. During a philosophy of the Peoria program 
year, his shoulder strength had de is to create attitudes and habits 
creased from 15 to 30 per cent. Hi in the individual that will insure 
abdominal strength was dropping him an active life for the longest 
his girth was increasing. At the possible time 
same time, his “exercise tolerance A physical examination by his 
had declined. The man noticed that doctor is the first step for the in 
in climbing stairs he was becoming dividual who embarks on the pro 
a little more breathless. Also, he gram. He fills out the Cornell Med 
was 11 pounds overweight. Through é index Health Questionnaire 
the program, these defects were Any complaint are thoroughly 
corrected checked and the doctor treats any 
Then this man was promoted structural or organic impairment 
and, within 3 months, his blood This becomes a part of his medical 
pressure increased 30 points. Thi record 
development was noted, and he was Then the man is tested by the 
sent to his doctor. By teamwork physical fitness director. A 2-hour 
with the doctor, the individual, and examination includes exercise tol 
ests; strength, flexibility 


his supervisor, the job was changed erance 
so that there was less pressure on and agility tests; posture appraisal 
the man. As a result, his blood pres and analysis of body build. Various 
sure went down to normal. This body measurements are taken to 
same job had previously been held dete nine what the man’s normal 
by a man who died of a heart at weit hould be 
tack at the age of 52! . 1 the physician's reports and 
Although most people realize sults of the tests and meas 
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urements, a prescription for phys- 
ical activity is written for the man. 
Retests are taken every 3 or 4 
months, or more often if needed, to 
see the results of the program and 
to change the prescription if this is 
deemed necessary. 

To prescribe the right activities 
for these men, the program divides 
them into the three basic types and 
builds, usually intermixed. First is 
the competitive person. He was ac- 
tive, but by the time he reached 30 
he dropped his activities, and began 
to put on fat. He overdoes every- 
thing. This type tries to shovel 
snow, for instance, in record time 
and drops dead from the unaccus- 
tomed exercise. 

Almost a direct opposite is the 
overweight person, who must be 
pushed into activity. He needs to be 
shown that he can keep his weight 
down and how to do it. 

Third is the in-between, People 
reason that since he isn’t fat, he 
must be healthy. However, this type 
usually has weak muscles. General- 
ly, he tires easily and suffers from 
shoulder pains, low backaches, and 
ulcers. 

According to the recent medical 
studies of our adult population, 
many complaints crop up frequent- 
ly. Two out of five have aches and 
pains in the lower back, while one 
out of five has some sort of shoulder 
pain. Ninety per cent of the back- 
aches are caused by weak muscles, 
rather than by structural causes. 
Some men are tired all the time. 
They get up tired and their effi- 
ciency is low. Overweight, insom- 
nia, poor posture, and nervous ten- 


sion are other afflictions, and it is 
estimated that there is at least one 
alcoholic in every factory. The 
physical fitness program tries to 
prevent or cure any or all of these 
conditions. 

One poor sleeper had depended on 
sedatives for years before he was 
enrolled in the program. After he 
was taught how to relax, his in- 
somnia was cured, and he threw the 
pills away. If people are over- 
weight, the program tries to teach 
them to eat proper foods. Most 
overweight people eat the wrong 
types of food rather than too much. 
Men who need drastic reduction do 
so under the care of their own 
physicians. 

Men with poor posture are shown 
how they throw their bodies out 
of line. It is the resulting over- 
stretched muscles, not fat, that 
cause the “paunch” some men de- 
velop. A 48-year-old executive had 
such poor posture that his shoulders 
were round, his head was thrust 
forward, and he had a deep “C”’ 
curve in his back. For 15 years he 
had been bothered by pains through 
his chest and shoulders and short- 
ness of breath. Although the doc- 
tor told him he did not have heart 
trouble and that his condition was 
due to faulty posture, the patient 
felt differently. Through the pro- 
gram, his posture was corrected and 
the muscles were strengthened so 
that the symptoms disappeared. Be- 
sides feeling better physically, the 
man was convinced and relieved 
that he did not have heart trouble. 

Expanding interests is the rem- 
edy for chronic fatigue, alcoholism, 





For Discussion tu Yuly 


Robert Ross’ article on ‘Giving Effective Orders'’ is a fitting one for 
discussion at July meetings. Any time would be right for an article of 
this type, of course, but with July heat and thoughts of vacation vying 
for an employee's attention, the time is even more opportune. 


Tying in with Mr. Ross’ article is another one in this issue—the one 
concerning employee cooperation. The importance of giving clear 
orders in the most effective manner can 
not be overemphasized, but as these 
sketches and experiments indicate, there 
may be other reasons why employees do 
not carry out these orders properly. These 


two articles will 
make excellent dis- 
cussion ‘‘meat."’ 


NEXT MONTH 


Making office jobs 
more important. 


or mental illness, and new activities 
also help people to stay youthful. 
Mr. Bender warns men that “You 
get fat mentally when you stop 
your activities one by one. Even- 
tually your thinking falls into a 
rut, for as you think you are be- 
coming old physically, you become 
old mentally.” Through interest 
tests and by becoming conscious 
of activities through the program, 
more men are adopting wholesome 
recreational activities. One man 
even started square dancing simply 
because he felt he needed more ac- 
tivity. Now he and his wife go 
square dancing regularly. 

The interest tests are also use- 
ful in the program’s plan to help 
men prepare for retirement. While 
hobbies help, they are not enough 
to keep a man active. All men are 
constantly encouraged to increase 
their interests, but the men from 
the age of 55 on are especially 
urged to acquire new skills and 
knowledge in fields outside their 
work. Everyone needs an endeavor 
which will make him still feel im- 
portant, needed, and productive, 
rather than cast off like an old 
shoe. 

Since the physical fitness pro- 
gram was begun in November 1951, 
an average of 110 to 125 men have 
been enrolled each year. Some par- 
ticipants had to be “sold’’ on such 
a program—they thought it applied 
to “the other fellow’’—but they are 
now among the program’s most 
avid boosters. 

Companies that sponsored the 
program are also pleased with the 
results. Mr. F. H. Barthell, presi- 
dent of Block & Kuhl Company, a 
big chain of Midwest department 
stores (which has 20 men in the 
program), explained, ‘“‘Our business 
is a high pressure one, and the 
physical wear and tear on the in- 
dividual is terrific . . . I sincerely 
hope this program can be continued 
for a long time. While machines 
are expensive, they can be replaced 
very easily. Men, on the other hand, 
can never be replaced. Therefore, 
we should do everything we can 
to conserve our manpower.” 

Mr. T. A. Schlink, president of 
Central Illinois Light Company, 
also considers the program valu- 
able. “We feel that our staff and 
the company have received material 
benefit, for to be physically fit im- 
proves our ability to do a job and 
keep abreast of the times, in addi- 
tion to lengthening our lives.” 

Other men besides Mr. Barthell 
and Mr. Schlink who serve on the 
board which supervises the pro- 

(Continued on page $2) 
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Sau Deego Store 


Training Cuts Customer Complaints 





Jordan Marsh's new department store in San Diego has a 
training program which is thorough in every respect, and 
it has permitted use of part-time workers—including Navy 


wives and college students—who are flexible sales group 





By Edna Chavannes 


FFICIALS of San Diego’s new- 

est department store—-Jordan 
Marsh-——claim that the store’s train- 
ing program has reduced customer 
complaints to a minimum and in- 
creased applications for new charge 
accounts, 

The employees, for the most part, 
are people who live or go to school 
in San Diego. Their training for 
work at Jordan Marsh was based 
largely on a commonsense applica- 
tion of the Golden Rule. The course 
is divided into three parts: 

1. Orientation. Employees hear 
an explanation of store’s policies, 
take a tour of the store to get ac- 
quainted, and hear employee atti- 
tude emphasized. They are_in- 
structed in and shown examples of 
the importance of using courtesy in 
all contacts. 

2. System. While the first part of 
the training acquaints the new em- 
ployee with the store, the second 
part involves more of the mechanics 
of handling a sale. This concerns 
use of cash register, use of sales 
book, wrapping of packages, and 
giving of proper instructions for de- 
livery. The proper approach to cus- 
tomers is also stressed here. 

3. Followup training. Refresher 
instruction is included in this part 
of the training program, as well as 
individual training where needed 
for specialty selling or by certain 
salespeople. Too, there is interde- 
partmental training, and personal 
instruction and supervision where 
they seem necessary. 

Some of the department stores in 
the San Diego area deplore the fact 
that most of their employees are 
drawn from large groups—college 
students and Navy wives—-but Jor- 


dan Marsh apparently finds this la- 
bor supply advantageous. These 
people enable the store to maintain 
a flexible work schedule which 
serves San Diego shoppers well. 
Actually, Jordan Marsh has three 
separate sales groups: (1) Regular 
full-time employees; (2) regular 
part-time workers (Navy wives and 
other housewives); and (3) college 
students for Saturdays, and Mon- 
day and Friday nights. The store 
does not follow the custom of most 
other San Diego stores of remain- 
ing open only one night a week. 
These salespeople often get other 
training in addition to that already 


mentioned. Many manufacturers of 
cosmetics, household appliances, 
and certain specialty items will as- 
sist department stores by giving 
special training to store employees 
who sell their products. Jordan 
Marsh takes full advantage of these 
opportunities. 

During the store’s training pro- 
gram, employees can return to the 
training department and ask ques- 
tions or review whatever problems 
have arisen. In fact, after the first 
week of waiting on customers, new 
employees return to the training de- 
partment for reviewing what has 
happened so far. 

One point which is stressed con- 
stantly during this training is that 
each individual employee is per- 
sonally responsible for making each 
customer contact a satisfactory one. 
Even casual inquiries are given 
courteous consideration. If a sales- 
person cannot answer the inquiry, 
he calls by phone to the proper de- 
partment or to the personnel de- 
partment for an answer. 

Once the refresher course is fin- 
ished, it is up to the department 
heads to keep the training going. 
These heads are also responsible 


(Continued on page $2) 


Jordan Marsh salespeople learn during their training program that they are 
personally responsible for making each customer contact a satisfactory one 
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Paperwork Cut 
In Handling 
Orders 


By C. S. Childress 


Branch Manager, Snap-On Tools Corporation, San Francisco, Colif 


Instead of extending totals on each item, this girl runs 
a tape on the entire order and gets the total iist price 


Snap-On Tools Corporation has cut paperwork with a new 
form and a modified standard tape printing calculator 


NAP-ON Tools Corporation, with 

more than 4,000 tools in its line 
and several hundred salesmen blan- 
keting the United States, has for 
years waged a constant battle to 
reduce both its salesmen’s and its 
branch offices’ paperwork. One re- 
cent innovation in streamlining the 
handling of orders has resulted in 
a material saving in time and 
money as well as improvement in 
efficiency for all concerned. 

Two steps were required to put 
the program into effect: The de- 
velopment of a specially engineered 
and simplified order form listing 
the most frequently ordered tools, 
and the modification of a standard 
tape printing calculator. The com- 
bination has resulted in speeding up 
the thousands of items ordered by 
salesmen from every part of the 
country. 

Salesmen from the San Francisco 
branch, traveling in specially built 
light trucks which are virtual show- 
cases on wheels, cover a large and 
diversified territory which includes 
most of northern and central Cali- 
fornia and Nevada. This area con- 
tains scores of major industries, 
ranches, forest service maintenance 
garages, and a hundred other types 
of enterprises which purchase from 
Snap-On men. The average sales- 
man, selling 300 to 600 items a 
week, has become burdened with an 
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ever-increasing amount of paper- 
and bookkeeping work. Branch 
warehouses also found their paper- 
work mounting in connection with 
the actual filling of orders. The new 
streamlined system, however, has 
whittled down the bookkeeping and 
calculating of both groups to pint 
size. 

Here is how it works: An aver- 
age salesman in our territory may 
visit a big cattle ranch where the 
foreman needs a few tools to repair 
ranch trucks and diesel equipment. 
Next day he may call at a forest 
service maintenance headquarters 
which needs more and specialized 
tools. Perhaps his next visit is to 
a smalltown plant or a major, big- 
city industry, where both quantity 
and variety are major factors. 

A few years ago, the salesman 
would have had to write out each 
order: The tool name and number, 
size, quantity, and unit price. With 
the new systera, this time-consum- 
ing chore is cut by supplying him 
with printed forms on which are 
listed the most frequently ordered 
units. These lists, 7 to 10 sheets in 
all, carry the item number and the 
list price. 

The salesman need only indicate 
the number of tools the customer 
desires in each specific category. 
One original and one carbon are 
prepared for each order, and both 


are mailed weekly to the San Fran- 
cisco branch office, or the branch to 
which the salesman belongs. Using 
the new forms, clerks quickly fill 
the orders, indicating in the column 
opposite the tool the quantity ac- 
tually shipped and available. 

Now comes the real time- and 
labor-saving step for both the 
branch office staff and salesman: 

Instead of extending totals on 
each item and entering them on the 
“Stock Order and Invoice’”’ sheet, 
one of the regular office staff mere- 
ly runs a tape on the entire order 
on one of our modified Remington 
Rand printing calculators. 

Working from the Stock Order 
and Invoice, the girl prints a list of 
each tool delivered, and opposite 
this the tool’s unit price. Thus, a 
typical tape will show a list of tools 
on the left-hand side (the number 
of tools shipped) and the unit price 
of each on the right. The subtotals 
and extensions on each tool ordered 
are held in the modified printing 
calculator, and do not appear on 
the tape. What does appear, when 
all tools shipped have been entered 
(with their unit prices opposite this 
entry), is a grand total which is 
the total list price of the order. 

From this tape-tabulated total, a 
recap sheet is made out. This recap 
merely shows the total list price 
and the subtracted discount for the 
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A “‘storehouse”’ of information, this rapidly spinning 
cylinder is known as a magnetic drum. It is the vital 
unit of one of the latest cost-cutting electronic devel- 
opments for business . . . IBM’s ‘‘650.”’ 

In less than ninety seconds, a businessman can 
“‘fire’’ onto its surface as many as 20,000 figures—all 
of them important to his business. The machine then 
can refer to these figures, replace or erase them in a 
tiny fraction of a second. 

The ‘650" is an electronic file for business data 
that also does its own file searching and processing 
of the data, including the most complex calculations, 
at tremendous speeds. 

By eliminating the need for so many paper records 
and by consolidating accounting routines, the “'650" 
reverses the trend to increasing paperwork in busi- 
ness. It increases the automatic production of bills, 
statements, notices, checks, payrolls, reports, analyses 
and other accounting information. The result: 
LOWER business costs. 
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salesman, ending with a net cost for 
the order. 

The recap sheet, with the tape 
(a carbon) stapled to its back, is 
mailed out immediately, and usual- 
ly reaches the salesman no less than 
a day after his order reaches the 
office. The Stock Order and Invoice 
carbon (a yellow sheet) is shipped 
with the merchandise. 

Shipments, most of them going 
by truck, usually reach the sales- 
man the same day as the recap and 
tape. The salesman can then take 
his tape and compare it with his 
Stock Order and Invoice sheets, He 
quickly runs down the columns 
showing the quantities he ordered, 
comparing the tape to see how 
many items were actually delivered. 
Since only the unit price is shown 
opposite a tool listing, he has a 
double check against price changes. 


If there is a price difference, he 
knows that either there is an error 
(which is infrequent), or that he 
has overlooked a price change. 

This system has done away with 
hand-extending the thousands of 
tool orders which come into Snap- 
On branch offices. It has apprecia- 
bly cut office time in handling and 
servicing orders, and has assured 
faster shipments. At the same time, 
it has supplied each salesman with 
a concise, easy-to-handle run-down 
of his order, indicating total price, 
discount, and net cost. 

Another timesaving step has been 
introduced through development of 
a regular system for revision of the 
Stock Order and Invoice sheets to 
meet price changes and introduce 
new items. New sheets, either run 
off by duplicator machine’ or 
printed, are issued every 3 months. 


As the various branches have 
special needs, still another form is 
added to the Stock Order and In- 
voice sheets. This form is made up 
like the regular order sheets, and 
lists special tools which are called 
for frequently in one or two areas 
but which are not widely ordered 
in other regions. California, for in- 
stance, is a big market for tools 
used to repair foreign-make auto- 
mobiles. Special tools calibrated in 
millimeters to meet these needs are 
listed on the special branch order 
sheets. 

These three changes in our tra- 
ditional systems—-concise order 
sheets, a tape run-down and total 
of each order, and special regional 
order sheets—have greatly sim- 
plified office and sales paperwork, 
all part of a continuing effort to get 
more sales with less bookkeeping. 





San Diego Store... 
Training Cuts Customer Complaints 


(Continued from page 28) 


for customer adjustments as far as 
possible. Every effort is made to 
prevent a customer from leaving 
any department dissatisfied with a 
purchase or with the service. 

The store’s superintendent re- 
ported that he was amazed at the 
small number of complaints regis- 
tered during the first few weeks 
after the store opened. He has the 
final say on making customer ad 
justments, and the last words Jor 
dan Marsh says to the customer are, 
“Your friendship is more important 
than this sale.” 

It is assumed that the thorough 
employee training is responsible, in 
large measure, for the small num- 
ber of complaints in the superin 
tendent’s office. 

The employees are better pre- 
pared to answer questions from cus- 
tomers, and they have learned how 
to handle themselves calmly and 
with poise when an unusual situa- 
tion does arise. If a customer has 
a complaint, employees are trained 
to handle it. 

Now being planned by the per- 
sonnel department are new supple- 
ments to the present training meth- 
ods. Visual aids are to be added, so 
that salespeople can be shown how 
good salesmanship works. 

Jordan Marsh is one of the many 


Allied Corporation stores scattered 
throughout the country, but the San 
Diego store has designed its own 
policies to meet community needs. 
The training program is a part of 
this policy. For example, salespeo- 
ple in this new store wrap their 
own packages, and the training pro- 
gram naturally stresses this part of 
the training. In hiring new em- 
ployees, the store emphasizes atti- 
tude—-perhaps more so than many 
stores. Experience, of course, is 
given serious consideration, and 
good personality traits are rated 
high; but the attitude of the pro- 
spective employee is considered the 
most important. 

Jordan Marsh's’ well-planned 
training program is directly respon- 
sible for hundreds of happy cus- 
tomers, but the program’s influ- 
ence is also felt in other ways. The 
credit manager said he thought the 
increased demand for new charge 
accounts resulted from the efficient 
and friendly service offered to cus- 
tomers. Then there are the relative- 
ly few customer complaints which 
have arisen. The store will cheer- 
fully offer to pick up damaged or 
unsatisfactory merchandise at a 
customer’s home—a policy which is 
contrary to the custom of other San 
Diego stores. 


The thinking, possibly, is that 
customers who are well served in 
the first place make only legitimate 
complaints in the second place. 





Executives’ 
Health 


(Continued from page 26) 


gram are Mr. W. V. McAdoo, vice 
president, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Company; Mr. J. R. Coulter, presi- 
dent, T. P. & W. Railroad Com- 
pany; Mr. W. J. Patton, president, 
Jefferson Bank; Mr. L. D. Chapin, 
agent, New York Life Insurance 
Company; Dr. D. W. Fey, surgeon, 
Keystone Steel & Wire Company; 
Dr. H. A. Vonachen, medical di- 
rector, and Dr. R. B. Rutherford, 
Caterpillar Tractor Company. 

Future plans for the physical fit- 
ness program include adding a 
physician and a psychologist to the 
staff and starting a similar project 
in Chicago. 
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ARE YOUR SALESMEN’S AUTOMOBILE EXPENSE 
ALLOWANCES TOO HIGH OR TOO LOW? 


New Dartnell survey gives facts and figures on business car 
allowances and cost-control methods based on the experiences 
of 350 companies operating more than 50,000 business cars 


Every 2 years since 1918, research editors of the 
Dartnell Sales Service have compiled for subscribers 
data and experiences on the expense and methods of 
operation used in controlling the cost of salesmen’s 
automobiles and of company owned or operated 
business fleets. To produce this current and enlarged 
report, Dartnell has supplemented its regular staff 
with the noted authority and fleet operations con- 
sultant, Carl G. Seashore. 


In addition to the time-proven program of surveying 
current practices and changes in salesmen’s automo- 
bile operations, the current report embraces a broad 
and yet specific survey of experiences and trends in 
the installation and administration of both owned and 
leased car fleets. Since a large number of companies 
are making use of the new panel, station wagon, or 
service type vehicles in sales or service work, the 
scope of this survey has been extended to include the 
latest experiences with these types of light (1 ton or 
under) vehicles. The following outline of the 10- 
section survey provides a bird's-eye view of its scope 
and detail: 


I. New Developments in Business Car Operations 


II. Expense Allowance Practices for Salesmen- or 
Employee-Owned Cars 


III. Operation of Company-Owned Cars 


IV. Auto Leasing Plans of Representative Companies 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY ON 
10-DAY APPROVAL BASIS! 


To each executive interested in the business 
car operations of his company, Dartnell ex- 
tends an invitation to examine a copy of this 
current business car survey without risk. To 
get yours, sign and mail the coupon attached 
If the survey fails to give you helpful leads to 
improve your present auto allowance situation 

return the survey and the matter will end 
there 


Complet 
pone gi ney i. $1 9.85 


Plus Postage 


NAME 


COMPANY 
inch ring binder 
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Put us down for a 
PENSE CONTROL PRACTICES on a “‘look-see”’ 
basis. If we find it helpful, we'll okay your invoice 
for $19.85 plus postage 


survey comes and you will make no charge 


V. Cost Analysis Plans and Practices 

VI. Insurance Practices and Cost-Reducing Methods 
Cutting Costs Through Accident Prevention 
Maintenance Methods that Lower Costs 


IX. Cost-Control Practices for Light Trucks and 
Service Vehicles 


X. Fleet Operations of Utility Companies 


The object of this survey is to make available, in or 
ganized form, the experiences and practices of a 
nationwide cross section of companies operating with 
employee-owned or business car fleets. Several hun- 
dred selected companies have contributed experi- 
ences and figures in order that this survey might 
be authoritative 


Any company may interpret these facts according to 
its needs and conditions, and thereby ‘‘tailor-make’’ 
its own plan by changing and adapting principles, 
practices, and ideas. Having the benefit of the experi- 
ence of other companies makes it possible to learn the 


know-how while avoiding costly errors 


The present era is obviously one of transition in which 
older business car and fleet operations practices are 
being geared to changing conditions in the American 
economy. This survey endeavors to report these 
changing practices and trends so that subscribers 
may benefit from such information 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
Chicago 40, Illinois 
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Vacation Policies of 227 Firms 


Do you have trouble with employees who want spe- 
cial treatment when vacations start? This report tells 
how 227 companies handle their vacation problems 


"ae 
military reserve 
after the other?” 

“I'd like to take my vacation on 
a 1 day per week basis.” 

“May I skip my vacation 
year’? I need the money.” 

“I’m quitting. How about my va- 
cation pay?” 

Those are just a few of the minor 
policy decisions that come up at va- 
cation time. And any executive can 
think of more. 

Dartnell has just completed a va- 
cation policy survey covering 227 


take my vacation and 
leave one 


this 


By L. F. Van Houten 


companies in many different lines 
of business and of all sizes. Its main 
purpose was to get the answers to 
the above questions. However, a 
study of the returns shows that the 
trend to longer paid vacations and 
shorter periods of service before 
eligibility is continuing. 

A few years ago, hourly workers 
waited 5 years for their first 2 
weeks of vacation. Today a major- 
ity get their 2 weeks after periods 
of 1, 2, or 3 years. Office workers 
can now point to many companies 
giving 3-week vacations and a few 
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that give 4 weeks. The chart on this 
page shows the average distribu- 
tion of vacations in the 227 com- 
panies participating in the survey, 
firms employing more than 935,000 
people. But what about those both- 
ersome questions? 

As this is being written, the De- 
fense Department is deciding be- 
tween two plans of action to bolster 
the Nation’s military reserve pro- 
gram. Either course will cause 
more problems in deciding vaca- 
tion problems and in scheduling. 

One plan provides for 2 weeks’ 
annual duty with a reserve unit for 
veterans who have completed 2 
years of service. The other provides 
that selected draftees will receive 
4 weeks of basic training, return to 
civilian status, and serve in organ- 
ized reserve units for 7 years and 
8 months. If they fail to participate, 
and this means in summer camp 
too, they’ll immediately have to 
serve their full 2 years. 

Whichever plan Congress ap- 
proves, company military leave and 
vacation policies will need some 
scrutinizing. Instead of a few offi- 
cers and even fewer National Guard 
members, these plans will take the 
privates, corporals, and sergeants 
who don’t normally go to camp. 
And they won’t exactly be getting a 
vacation out of it this time, either. 

As things stand today, 59 per 
cent of the companies surveyed give 
salaried employees 2 additional 
weeks for military leave and 51 
per cent give military leave to 
hourly workers. Of those giving the 
leave, 59 per cent pay salaried 
workers, and 45 per cent compen- 
sate hourly workers on the basis 
of the difference between service 
pay and company pay, if the former 
is less than company pay. 

Another problem arising more 
often in recent years is that of 
splitting vacations or taking them 
a day at a time, usually a Friday 
or Monday, until the vacation is 
used up. Split vacations are often 
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a convenience to the company and, 
on request, 56 per cent of com- 
panies allow them for salaried 
workers and 42 per cent for hourly 
workers. In companies giving 3- 
week vacations, employees are en- 
couraged, and sometimes required, 
to take 1 week of their vacations 
during a different season than the 
other 2 weeks of their vacations. 

One well-founded concept of va- 
cations is that they provide the 
needed rest and relaxation for em- 
ployees, making them more produc- 
tive on their return to the job. This 
concept is being lost to a great ex- 
tent, probably because vacations 
have become a part of collective 
bargaining contracts and are looked 
upon as “earned time.’ Whatever 
has caused this change in the atti- 
tudes of employees and companies 
toward vacations, the result has 
been to increase the number of em- 
ployee requests to work during va- 
cations and make, in effect, double 
time. 

Twenty-one per cent of the 227 
companies surveyed said that they 
would, under certain conditions, 
permit salaried employees to draw 
their vacation pay and go on work- 
ing. Hardship, press of business, 
and other emergencies were among 
the requirements necessary to gain 
permission to work. Only 1 per cent 
of the companies surveyed per- 
mitted it as a matter of course. 
More companies, 27 per cent, give 
this privilege to hourly workers. A 
small percentage of companies, 2 
per cent, permit employees to work 
1 week of their vacations, provided 
they have 3 weeks altogether. 

In cases of termination of em- 
ployment or death, 72 per cent of 
companies include vacation pay in 
the final settlement to salaried 
workers; 67 per cent, in the case 
of hourly workers. An additional 6 
per cent paid both hourly and sal- 
aried workers on termination only; 
2 per cent, only in case of death. 
Some companies have a policy of 
including 1 day of vacation pay for 
each year of service in the settle- 
ment check or giving full vacation 
pay after 5 years of service, if the 
vacation for the period had not been 
taken. 

A plan reported by quite a few 
companies starts with a base vaca- 
tion period of 2 weeks. However, 
this period can be extended to 3, 
and, in some cases, even 4 weeks. 
It depends on the employee and the 
amount of used sick-leave time and 
unexcused absences. If the sick- 
leave time is 6 days and the em- 
ployee uses none of it, he gets an 
additional week of vacation. If he 
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uses half, he gets 2 days of addi- 
tional vacation. Personnel directors 
report this has a good effect on 
cutting down on absenteeism. 

The reverse of this plan is to 
provide a longer base period and 
deduct days from it because of ab- 
sence. This method probably has 
a stronger psychological effect on 
the employee, although it seems to 
penalize rather than reward. 

It has long been common prac- 
tice for companies to try to have 
vacation periods fall during periods 
of slack business and for a majority 
of companies this occurs during the 
summer months. The first week in 
July finds more shutdowns than any 
other period of the year. Forty- 
three per cent of companies in the 
survey have regular shutdown peri- 
ods; 53 per cent of these close down 
sometime during July. In 88 per 
cent of these shutdowns, both the 
office and plant forces are involved. 


Of the companies that do not 
have scheduled shutdown periods, 
46 per cent have year-round vaca- 
tion schedules. Others have periods 
ranging from 3 to 9 months with no 
significant variations. Mention was 
made, however, of the need to keep 
accounting department employees 
on the job during the first 3 months 
of the year. 

If you’re now giving 2 weeks’ va- 
cation with pay to office workers 
after the first year of service, you’re 
an average company. If you are 
lengthening this vacation time afte: 
varying periods of service to a max- 
imum of 4 weeks, you’re going 
along with the trend. If you are 
watching your vacation policies and 
not falling for the various “stunt” 
policies that some companies an- 
nounce during periods of short 
labor supply, you're being properly 
businesslike and will not regret 
your actions later. 





Goodyear’s Business Aircraft 


ITH the Nation's fleet of busi- 

ness aircraft growing every 
year (AMERICAN BUSINESS, March 
1954), it is interesting to follow the 
experience of one of the giants in 
industry. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company, Inc., has four twin-en- 
gine Lockheed Lodestars, which are 
capable of a 1,500-mile range and 
cruising speed of 220 miles an hour. 
There are three flying crews for 
these planes, and they combine 100 
years of flight experience. The fleet 
has covered 3,000,000 miles during 
the past 10 years without having 
an accident. 

The planes are used primarily to 
speed the travel of Goodyear execu- 
tives on business trips and to the 
company’s widely scattered 22 do- 
mestic plants. All top executives 
use the company’s planes, but one 
of the crew admitted that not all 
of the officials share the pilots’ en- 
thusiasm about flying—-although 
these officials do have full confi- 
dence in the crews. 

First pilots of the three company 
crews have major airline experi- 
ence. One pilot flies Board Chair- 
man P, W. Litchfield, and this pilot 
has 1,250,000 air miles on his flight 
log. 

The pilots operate on a full 7-day 
week, and they never know when 
they may be called on a flight. As 
in most other big companies with 


their own planes, Goodyear’s pilots 
have an unwritten rule that they 
will have the final say on whether 
a flight will go out or not unde: 
questionable weather conditions. 

Board Chairman Litchfield is one 
of the “flyingest’’ executives at 
Goodyear. He has flown some 750,- 
000 miles, equivalent to 30 times 
around the world, and he frequently 
uses commercial airlines on trips 
outside the United States. His long- 
est trip was a 10,000-mile flight to 
Alaska in 1945, when he and sev- 
eral other officials flew over the 
Aleutians, to the Yukon and back 
by the Pacific Coast route to Akron, 
Ohio, in 2 weeks. 

The pilots are called on for vari- 
ous emergency flights. For example, 
a plane was flown down to Rome, 
Ga., recently to get a vital machine 
part to Goodyear’s textile plant. An- 
other time, one of the pilots flew a 
group of notables from New York 
to Arizona to be guests of Mr. 
Litchfield at his ranch. 

Goodyear’s executive fleet is in- 
spected after each flight and is 
overhauled periodically by a main- 
tenance crew of 11 licensed me- 
chanics and radiomen. In addition 
to the four twin-engined Lodestars 
in the fleet, Goodyear also has a 
twin-engined Beechcraft based at 
Los Angeles for the California exec- 
utives and a Douglas DC-3 in Can- 
ada, which serves four plants. 
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Three thousand four hundred and fifty advertiser, 
agency and publisher members of the Audit Bureau of 
Circulations have a voice in establishing and maintain- 
ing the standards responsible for the recognition of this 
emblem as the Hallmark of Circulation Value. It repre- 
sents the standard of value that these buyers and lies 
of advertising space have jointly established as measure- 
ment for the circulation of 
printed media. 

The basis for arriving at the 


publisher's circulation records that are painstakingly 
checked by auditors and the resulting data are con- 
densed and published in A.B.C. Reports. 

Experienced space buyers use the audited information 
in A.B.C. Reports as a factual basis for their decisions 
in evaluating, comparing and selecting media. The 
FACTS in A.B.C. Reports for business publications 

include: * How much paid circulation 
¢ How much unpaid distribution ¢ 
Occupational or business breakdown 


advertising value of a publica- 
tion is the Bureau’s single defi- 
nition of net paid circulation. 
With this as the standard, the 
circulation records of A.B.C. 
ublisher members are audited 
. experienced circulation audi- 
tors. As specified in the Bureau's 
Bylaws, A.B.C. auditors have 
“faccess toall books and records.” 

Subscription and renewal 
orders, payments from subscrib- 
ers, paper purchases, postal 
receipts, arrears are among the 


SEND THE RIGHT MESSAGE 
TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE 


Paid subscriptions and renewals, as 
defined by A.B.C. standards, indi 
cate an audience that has responded 
to a publication’s editorial 

appeal. With the interests 

of readers thus identified, it 
becomes possible to reach 
specialized groups effectively 

with specialized 

advertising appeals, 


of subscribers * Where they are located 
¢ How much subscribers pay « Whether 
or not premiums are used * How many 
subscribers in arrears © What percent- 
age of subscribers renew. 

This publication is a 
member of the Audit Bureau 
of Circulations and is proud 
to display the Hallmark of 
Circulation Value as the 
emblem of our cooperation 
with advertisers. Ask for a 
copy of our A.B.C. Report 
and then study it. 
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How Airline Speeds Billing 


ASTERN Air Lines, Inc., said 

to be the only airline in the 
Nation to conduct continuous 
profitable operations without bene- 
fit of Government subsidy, has a 
smooth-running procedure in its 
cycle billing system. The system is 
being used in connection with mak- 
ing collections under the Universal 
Air Travel Plan. 

The Universal Air Travel Plan is 
an industrywide program, under 
the supervision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, which permits 
qualified passengers to travel by 


use of a system of charge plates. 

After establishing satisfactory 
credit status and upon the deposit 
of $425, a firm is allowed to use 
the Universal Air Travel Plan 
Service throughout the world. The 
Air Travel Card issued by Eastern 
Air Lines allows the customer to 
fly Eastern or any other airline 
participating in the plan. The 
charges are then referred to the 
respective airlines for collection 
from the customer. 

While simple in concept, there 
are certain complications which 


SAVE Money...SAVE Time... 
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with ROL-DEX* by Watson! 
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Production per worker increases 25% to 55% with ROL-DEX, the 
modern, economical machine filing method. Records roll to the seated 
operator quickly and easily on silent ball bearings. ROL-DEX, built to 
your special needs, is adaptable to both large and small quantities 
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SQUATTING 


Rol-Dex Division, Dept. C-7 
Jamestown, New York 


Please send me information about NOL-DEX record units 


Watson also builds a complete line of filing cabinets 
and courthouse, bank and hospital equipment 


make it doubly important that col- 
lection controls are accurate and 
efficient. For example: Although 
there are 4,700 active Air Travel 
Plan accounts in Eastern’s Rem- 
ington Rand ledger trays, this 
figure is not truly indicative of the 
accounts which must be controlled, 
because it is necessary to handle 
a total of about 47,000 individual 
accounts. This larger figure is due 
to the fact that each one of the 
firms participating in the Plan has 
an average of 10 individual card- 
holders. 

Under Eastern’s old system of 
billing once a month, there was 
frequently a lag of as much as 
60 days between the date an air 
travel ticket was charged and the 
date of payment. Efficient man- 
agement demanded that collections 
be much faster. After examina- 
tion and evaluation of various 
methods of billing, Eastern Air 
Lines approved the installation of 
the cycle billing system and special 
ledger trays. 

The accurate, speedy liquidation 
of accounts outstanding has re- 
duced the lag between issuance of 
transportation ticket to receipt of 
remittance by 20 days. By greater 
coordination of the flow of reports 
and charges from the sales offices 
and other ticket offices to the billing 
department, Eastern Air Lines 
hopes to reduce this time lag still 
further. 

The cycle billing procedure 
stems from duplicate invoices and 
transportation receipts housed in 
the ledger trays. These papers are 
a basis for accurate statistical 
analysis on the part of the sales 
department and traffic department. 
The company is in a good position 
to reconcile travel on other airlines 
in relation to the travel over its 
own routes. Eastern Air Lines is 
also able to operate a complete 
and accurate followup with ledger- 
tray system. 

Eastern was the first airline to 
install the cycle-billing accounting 
procedure in the entire industry, 
and due to its success with this 
type of billing, other airlines have 
now installed similar cycle billing 
procedures. 

Although business has increased 
materially since the adoption of 
cycle billing, Eastern Air Lines has 
not had to expand its accounting 
section in either personnel or equip- 
ment in order to handle this heavier 
workload. 
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Electronic 
Machines 


(Continued from page 13) 


manship before 1939. If recent de- 
velopments are any indication, both 
the West and East Germans have 
lost none of their ability to either 
manufacture top quality merchan- 
dise or to sell it. 

Swedish electronics engineers 
have already produced a binary 
electronic sequence calculator, the 
BARK, which is a thousand times 
faster than their first machine, the 
BESK. While used primarily for 
scientific and governmental pur- 
poses, the new machine has been 
programed for engineering prob- 
lems with applications already be- 
ing considered for industry and 
commerce. At least one Swedish 
business machine manufacturer is 
planning to enter this field during 
1954. The Swedes are already very 
active in the office machine field, 
and efforts to produce electronic 
office equipment for export, largely 
to European countries, are already 
being discussed. 

Other computers have reportedly 
been built in Czechoslovakia and 
Finland. The Russians have built 
at least a half-dozen large scien- 
tific-type electronic computers, and 
have announced production of a 
small digital computer designed 
for industrial and commercial data 
processing. Engineers have _ re- 
ported that the latter is almost a 
“carbon copy” of a now obsolete 
American machine, but this obser- 
vation must not detract from the 
obvious fact that the Russians—as 
well as many of their satellites 
have the know-how, as well as the 
ability and resources, to produce 
equipment of comparable quality 
and design. Russian built electric 
typewriters, dictating and record- 
ing equipment, and tabulating and 
accounting machines are widely 
used behind the Iron Curtain. 

Although subsequent articles in 
this series will specifically discuss 
electronic data-processing equip- 
ment and the manufacturers in- 
volved, a special report on Euro- 
pean developments in the standard 
business equipment field will ap- 
pear in a future issue of AMERICAN 
BUSINESS. 

Next month's article in this series 
will cover British and French ap- 
plications of European manufac- 
tured electronic multipliers and 
computers. 
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How 95 Companies Control 
Salesmen’s I;xpense Accounts 


How they 


“sell” salesmen the need for tightening up on 


“‘little’’ expenses, small by themselves, but mighty important 


when totaled up for the year 


entertainment, laundry, tips 


what they are doing about 


how they save from $800 to 


$1,000 a year on automobile expenses. This timely report may 
save you thousands of dollars. 


The 1953 Dartnell Survey of 
Salesmen’s Earnings and Pay Plans 


1 New Developments in Salesmen’s Pay 
* Plans. Gearing salesmen’s pay to 

their production—average earnings of 

salesmen in 380 selected companies 
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Compensaling the Sales Trainee. What 
various companies pay salesme nin 
training—handling trainees’ expenses 
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_xperience of 47 companies with 
various types of quota plans—setting the 
sales task to get best results 


4. Base Salaries and Bonus Plans. Base 
* pay for typical sales jobs—types of 
bonus plans found most effective 


S Commission Rates and Part-Time 
We « 
Salesmen. Handling split credit sales 
vacations for commission salesmen 
sliding commission plans 


( Incentive Pay for Salesmen. Expe 
* rience with various types of incen 
tives, contests, honor awards, et 


lam 
Expense Account Practices and 
de 

Control. How various companies 
have cut salesmen's travel expenses from 


10 to 20% in the face of rising costs. 


8 Verit-Rating Plans. Factors which 

* affect sales production —why some 

companies discontinued merit rating for 
other plans 


Q Compensating the Distributor 
* Earnings of salespeople in 216 
retail and wholesale establishments 
which pay plans work best 


| Q) Agreements wilh Salesmen and 

* Agents. Samples of standard agree 
ments used by leading companies in varied 
lines of business 
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Vice President Richard M. Nixon was named ‘Man of Enterprise'’ by Young 
Presidents’ Organization, made up of men who became presidents of their firms 
by the time they were 39 years of age. Shown, from left, Lloyd Dalzell, presi- 
dent of Dalzell Towing Company, New York; John W. Rollins, president of 
Rollins Fleet Leasing Company, Rehoboth, Del.; Lee Potter, Jr., president of 
Forman, Ford & Company, Minneapolis, Minn.; Charles F. Willis, Jr., now as- 
sistant to Sherman Adams in the White House; the Vice President; Stanley M. 
Rumbough, Jr., special assistant to the Secretary of Commerce; John B. Thom- 
son, president of Thomson Industries, Inc., Manhasset, N. Y.; and H. E. Chiles, 
Jr., president of the Western Company, Midland, Texas. Award was the first 
to be made to man ‘who typifies the spirit of incentive and enterprise'’ 





Giving Effective 


(Continued from page 15) 


an extremely rewarding goal to 
strive toward. 

This method of communication 
presents a picture of executives 
well grounded in work knowledge, 
thoroughly familiar with the “‘why”’ 
of everything, and confident in their 
understanding of authority and re- 
sponsibility. Such men need no prod 
to action when they see or sense 
signs that a competitor's action will 
affect their profits. They know what 
to do, and how, and why, if, for in- 
stance, a report shows quality on 
the downgrade and scrap figures 
climbing upward. They know this 
without direct word from ‘“above,”’ 
because, through intuition or expe- 
rience, they know what that word 
would be and they also have a 
pretty good idea about what the 
corrective action should be. 

The same principle, if given en- 
couragement, applies right down 
the line to department heads, staff 
assistants, and even to office work- 
ers and shop employees. Each at 
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Orders 


his own level and within the scope 
of his duties knows, sometimes bet- 
ter than his immediate superiors, 
what needs to be done, and why, 
to overcome most of the common 
difficulties that come between the 
goals of the group and the efforts 
to reach them. The only thing that 
discourages prompt and_ early 
“spontaneous reaction,’”’ as a cor- 
rective measure, is an attitude of 
reluctance to encourage our asso- 
ciates along these lines. 

A well-planned and successfully 
executed order is usually a blend 
of information that has been care- 
fully timed, delivered in terms that 
were easy to understand and ex- 
pressed in a manner that won ac- 
ceptance and cooperation. 

Two additional points should be 
mentioned here. Giving an order is, 
by itself, only part of a full cycle 
of influences that should be con- 
sidered in attempting to create a 
high average of successful ‘‘mis- 
sions accomplished.” 


1. Once it is given, an order must 
be followed up and careful obser- 
vations made as to its success or 
failure. 

2. After evaluation, pains should 
be taken to reward those who show 
good records for carrying out or- 
ders; and provision should be made 
to take corrective action when there 
is proof of failure to carry out 
orders. 

It is, of course, everybody’s job 
to carry out orders. However, there 
always has been a big difference 
in results between the routine at- 
tention given to a task under unin- 
spired direction and the special ef- 
fort lavished on every detail of an 
assignment under the guidance of 
an inspired leader of men. 

The points gathered here repre- 
sent many techniques, tested by ex- 
perience, that should help to give 
executives a better understanding 
of what contributes to more effec- 
tive order giving. Moving in this 
direction, it should be possible for 
more and more of us to reach the 
point where we win acknowledg- 
ment as “inspirational leaders” 
rather than as “humdrum drivers.”’ 





Club Prevents 
Labor Trouble 


(Continued from page 18) 


selves became members on an equal 
basis with all employees with one 
exception: There is an unwritten 
rule that no official or major execu- 
tive may become an officer of the 
club. 

The club is governed by officers 
and plantwide representatives who 
are elected by the employees. Art 
Parker, Jr., who is now president, 
is manager of the employees’ sug- 
gestion plan. Vice President Don 
Crump is a quality control tech- 
nician. Secretary Elizabeth Clap- 
ham is a personnel records clerk, 
and Treasurer Walter Smith is a 
janitor. In addition, each depart- 
ment of the company has an elected 
club representative. 

Such an activity requires some 
financing, so the company agreed 
to chip in 25 cents per month per 
employee to supplement the club 
dues of $2 a year. Then when soft- 
ball, basketball, and other teams 
were organized the company pro- 
vided equipment for them, but the 
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club maintains them. In 1952, the 
company leased a 150-acre tract 
near Ann Arbor as a recreation 
center for all Argus employees and 
their families. In addition Argus 
Eyes, the employees’ magazine, de- 
votes much space to the activities 
of the Recreation Club each month. 

The club grew rapidly and as it 
did so, its interests ramified into all 
manner of recreational activities to 
accommodate members of both 
sexes and of all ages. These now 
include dances (of which there are 
four regularly scheduled ones an- 
nually), family parties, Christmas 
parties, picnics, contests, boating, 
swimming, fishing, games, photog- 
raphy, and a wide variety of both 
indoor and outdoor sports. There 
are banquets at the end of the sea- 
son for the bowling, softball, bas- 
ketball, and perhaps other teams. 

Considerable emphasis is placed 
upon sports and these are organ- 
ized into leagues. The club has com- 
mittees to sponsor and promote 
such activities. In addition, each 
league has its own officers and, 
where necessary, may charge fees. 

The Argus softball team, a mem- 
ber of the Ann Arbor city league, 
was runner-up for the city league 
title last season. 

Golf is very popular among all 
workers. At last report, 42 two- 
man teams and about 50 women 
were members of the golf league. 
Last season a member of the Argus 
women’s golf league won the Ann 
Arbor women’s medalist title, and 
a member of the Argus men’s golf 
league was winner of the Optimist 
Club’s men’s hole-in-one tourna- 
ment. Argus President Robert E. 
Lewis donated a president’s trophy 
for the best golfer. A handicap 
plan enables all to compete on equal 
terms. Golfers provide their own 
equipment and pay their own green 
fees. 

Bowling is probably the most 
popular indoor sport. It is partici- 
pated in by 16 regular men’s teams 
and an equal number of regular 
women’s teams. Bowling teams are 
members of the city league, as is 
the leading basketball team. 

There are all manner of card 
clubs and even a cribbage tourna- 
ment. And archery, too, has its 
devotees. 

Then there is a fishing contest, 
with: $10 prizes awarded to each 
person in a dozen different cate- 
gories catching the biggest fish. It 
is interesting to note, in this con- 
nection, that the weight of the fish 
is recorded on the honor system. 
The fish formerly had to be brought 
to the office and weighed there, but 
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this proved objectionable in some 
cases, 

And of course they still have 
camera contests. Some of the best 
pictures taken are used in com- 
pany advertising literature (and 
paid for), others are published on 
the front cover and in the em- 
ployees’ magazine, and still others 
are awarded large reproductions of 
their snapshots. 

At dances and banquets there are 
drawings for practical prizes. 

There are also prizes for golf, 
bowling, and other sports. These 
are paid for by league dues. 

There are two picnics each sea- 
son, one for the family and the 
other for adults only. They feature 
games and contests, and the Recre- 
ation Club provides free ice cream, 
pop, toys, and prizes. A favorite 
with the children is digging for 
pennies which are hidden in sand 
pits. About $10 to $20 worth of 
pennies are provided, depending 
upon the number of children who 
are present. 

The Saturday before Christmas 
is the biggest day. The Recreation 
Club rents a hall, puts on a show, 
has a Santa Claus, and distributes 
gifts which include hard candy, 
rubber balls, tops, model airplanes, 
dolls, games, and even such items 
as a doll crib and doll, model boats, 
and an alcohol steam engine that 


runs. The Club appropriates about 
$650 for this party each season. 
Greatest pride of the Argus fam- 
ily now, though, is the recreation 
center mentioned above. Known as 
Independence Lake, this center now 
provides a bathing beach, two heav- 


ily wooded areas, picnic tables, 
swings, bathhouse, cooking equip- 
ment, rowboats, restrooms, base- 
ball diamond, barbecue pits, and 
other facilities. A clubhouse is to be 
built soon. A camp custodian who 
is also a life guard is employed full 
time in season. 

When this tract was acquired, all 
and sundry pitched in to clean it 
up and equip it. The Recreation 
Club sponsored a clean-up picnic 
which was a great success. Mem- 
bers of management and hourly 
rated personnel alike turned out 
with rakes, shovels, axes, carpen- 
ter’s tools, paint brushes, and other 
equipment to clear the debris, make 
tables and benches, spray insecti- 
cide, and do whatever else was 
needed. Tables and benches were 
made out of old bleachers which 
the University of Michigan had 
discarded. A generator was in- 
stalled to furnish light. Other work 
parties have since been organized 
from time to time. 
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Improvement projects for the 
recreation center hold great inter- 
est for Argus people. Just recently, 
approximately $700 worth of gravel 
was purchased by the Recreation 
Club and hauled to the lake to fill 
in the beach. Planned for the cur- 
rent season are new bathhouses, a 
40-child capacity merry-go-round, a 
16-foot slide, and boats filled with 
sand to be used as sandboxes. Two 
of the club members plan to con- 
struct a teeter-totter in their spare 
time. 

In the past, rowboats have been 
rented at $0.20 an hour or $1.50 a 
day to provide extra funds for lake 
improvements. As a result of pleas 
from avid fishermen, boat rental 
tickets this year are being sold 
at $5.00 for the entire season. 

The recreation center has strict 
rules and these are enforced. 


Argus company officials lend en- 
couragement to all club activities. 
As President Robert E. Lewis 
points out: “Argus people have a 
group or family spirit which has 
always resulted in fine workaday 
cooperation that has contributed to 
the success of the company. This 
same group spirit continues into 
and is promoted by the Recreation 
Club. The club and all its activities 
help to encourage the good feeling 
that Argus is a great deal more 
than just a place to earn your bread 
and butter.” 

Whether or not the Recreation 
Club is responsible in whole or in 
part, it is worth noting that Argus 
employees are not organized (due 
to no lack of effort on the part of 
organizers) and that labor trouble 
as such is and has been practically 
nonexistent in its plants. 





Job Now Completed in 50 Hours 


(Continued from page 19) 


ticket made out for every order. 
This ticket lists the quantity of the 
order, the item, price, the custom- 
er’s name, county, and state; the 
plant, district office, and salesman. 
Numbers are assigned for each one 
of these factors, and the proper 
holes, representing the numbers, 
are punched into a key-punch de- 
tail card, one card for each master 
loading ticket. 

One area (or field) of the card 
is used for the amount of the order, 
another for both commodity and 
unit of quantity, and a third for 
the customer information. This cus- 
tomer data appears on the key- 
punch card as a six-digit number. 
The first two digits refer to the 
state, the second two to the county, 
and the last two to the customer’s 
name. City addresses are not re- 
quired for accounting purposes. 

The district office, salesman, and 
plant require a total of eight digits 

two for the district, three for the 
salesman, and three for the plant. 

A master key-punch card pro- 
vides the rest of the information 
needed for the computation. This 
card contains a standard unit price, 
which is the figure a customer in a 
particular district should pay for 
a particular commodity shipped 
from a particular plant. There may 
be a different master card for each 
district, each plant, and also each 
commodity. 


Besides the standard unit price, 
the master card also contains a 
conversion factor. This is required 
because of the fact that the stand- 
ard price may be based on a differ- 
ent unit of measurement than the 
one mentioned in the master load- 
ing ticket. For example, the stand- 
ard price for cement plaster, one 
of the firm’s products, may be $15 
a ton. When an order of 600 pounds 
of cement plaster must be com- 
puted, the figure “600” must be 
changed to its decimal equivalent 
in tons to accommodate the stand- 
ard price. Thus, a conversion fac- 
tor, .0005 in the case of pound-ton 
conversions, must be punched into 
the master card. 

A 10 per cent variation is per- 
mitted between the standard unit 
price and the customer’s price, as 
indicated in the data transferred 
from the master loading ticket to 
the key-punch detail card. The 
amount of variation is computed on 
each order as one of the steps in 
the problem. 

The master card also contains 
designations for the district num- 
ber, plant number, and commodity 
number. Punching this information 
on both the detail cards and the cor- 
responding master card permits 
them to be sorted automatically 
before being run through the com- 
puter. There are approximately 10 
detail cards for every master card. 
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Three answers are involved in 
the computation. They appear in 
additional fields of the key-punch 
detail card. The first output punch 
is the converted quantity. This in- 
volves multiplying the amount field 
on the detail card by the conversion 
factor on the master card. 

In the second computation, the 
price field on the detail card is di- 
vided by the converted quantity to 
get converted unit price. For ex- 
ample, if the converted quantity is 
.30 tons (equivalent to the 600 
pounds mentioned in connection 
with cement plaster above), and 
the price of the order is $4.50, this 
computation would involve dividing 
$4.50 by .30. The answer, or con- 
verted unit price, would be 15, 
which would be equal, in our exam- 
ple, to the standard unit price for 
cement plaster. In the computation, 
this converted unit price is punched 
into each detail card as the second 
of the three answers. 

The third computation involves 
subtracting the converted unit price 
from the standard unit price. If 
the difference is more than 10 per 
cent of the standard, this informa- 
tion is punched into the detail card. 
Later, all such cards are separated 
from the others so they can be 
checked further. 

This computation is made daily, 
as master loading tickets are re- 
ceived by the Chicago accounting 
office. The work involves some 5,000 
detail cards and about 3,000 master 
cards, which are processed by the 
computer in less than an hour. On 
a monthly basis, the job requires 
about 50 hours, only 20 of which 
are devoted to computation. For- 
merly, the task required about 300 
man-hours. 

But more than time is saved. For 
now it is possible to check the ac- 
curacy of the customer’s invoice 
(which is also prepared from the 
master loading ticket) while it is 
in the mail. When the computer 
reveals a mistake, it is possible to 
let the customer know about it by 
the time his bill arrives, or a short 
time afterward. Formerly, the ac- 
counting department needed several 
days to detect such errors. Actually, 
mistakes are few and far between, 
but the potential damage each one 
can do makes the computer’s job 
far more important than the num- 
ber of errors would indicate. 

On most of the other jobs per- 
formed by the U. S. Gypsum Co.’s 
computer, summary cards are used 
in place of detail cards. The sum- 
mary cards, punched initially by 
running the detail cards through 
a tabulator equipped with a sum- 
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mary punch, group sales informa- 
tion on each of the firm’s 3,000 
products into 76 classifications. This 
data is further subdivided by plant, 
district, and salesman. 

Two types of master cards are 
used with the summary cards. One 
provides sales information for a 
base period, and the other shows 
the same data for a given period 
of the previous year. 

With the summary cards and the 
two types of master card, the com- 
puter is able to provide the fol- 
lowing reports: 

1. A comparison of current sales 
volume, unit price, unit cost, and 
unit profit with a base period. 

2 A similar comparison between 
current business and business for 
the same period of the previous 
year. 

3. A plant-by-plant comparison 
of the average unit profit realized 
on each of the 76 product classifi- 
cations. The return on cement plas- 
ter, for example, may vary widely 
from one plant to another, depend- 
ing on the efficiency of production 
and the shipping distance to the 
customer, among other factors. 
This analysis aids the company in 
locating trouble spots affecting pro 
duction and sales volume. 

4. Asummary of each salesman's 
orders for the current month and 
year to date, and a comparison of 
year-to-date figures with previous 
year-to-date figures. Formerly, this 
computation was made by each 
salesman on a scratch pad when- 
ever he had a free moment. Both 
the accuracy and the speed of the 
work has been increased. 

Most of these reports are made 
out on a monthly basis. Before the 
computer was installed, the ac- 
counting department had all it 
could do processing some of the 
data on a quarterly basis. Thus, the 
computer not only has speeded up 
office routine, but has made the 
finished product far more useful to 
management. 





Getting Older 


passenger survey conducted by 
United Air Lines reveals that 
one out of five persons carried along 
the airline’s 13,250-mile system is 
more than 50 years of age. 
Approximately 60 per cent of the 
airline’s clientele said they were 
traveling on business, 33 per cent 
for pleasure, and 7 per cent for 
emergencies. 
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Keeping 185,000 Ford Employees Informed 


(Continued from page 17) 


as employees are concerned, and 
thus the foremen are the first line 
of communication. These manage- 
ment meetings for supervisors were 
started in early 1947, and the pro- 
gram starts with a primary meet- 
ing held in Dearborn, Mich. Either 
President Ford or Ernest R. Breech, 
executive vice president, presides 
over the meeting, and it is con- 
ducted by the company vice presi- 
dent most concerned with the sub- 
ject matter. 

Some 600 field meetings follow 
the primary meeting. The first 
meeting in a plant, for example, is 
conducted by the plant manager for 
his department heads, superintend- 
ent, and general foremen. The mem- 
bers of management then conduct 
meetings for section supervisors 
and foremen. 

The meetings are “localized"’ so 
that the subject matter is discussed 
in terms of local problems, and 
question-and-answer periods follow 
each discussion. Regular reports 
are made on the field meetings, and 
the questions which cannot be an- 


swered at the local level are re- 
ferred to Ford headquarters at 
Dearborn. 

Some 10,000 members of Ford 
management attend from 6 to 8 
management meetings a year. Re- 
ports from these meetings receive 
careful attention at Dearborn, and 
Roper surveys have been made 
among supervisors to get their 
reactions to the meetings. 

Surveys have also been made of 
employee opinions; in fact, for the 
last 8 years employee opinion sur- 
veys have been conducted among 
Ford employees to find out what 
they think about company policies, 
programs, and general working con- 
ditions. From the replies have come 
various suggestions which have 
helped improve over-all conditions 
and employee relations. 

To illustrate, a number of em- 
ployees reported that they felt they 
were considered more as badge 
numbers than as individuals. As 
a result, in the Lincoln-Mercury 
division the metal badge with clock- 
card number formerly worn by each 





Swift & Company's purchasing agents and their assistants assembled in Chicago 
recently for a slam-bang affair which used drama, skits, stunts, films, models, 
college band, and a pet skunk to drive across certain points. The week-long 
session is believed to have set some kind of precedent for purchasing meetings 
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hourly worker is being replaced 
with a new identification system 
which emphasizes the employee’s 
first and last names instead of a 
number. 

Ford’s formal suggestion pro- 
gram is another factor in the com- 
munications plan. More than $2 
million have been paid to Ford em- 
ployees for more than 175,000 ac- 
ceptable ideas. A 12-page periodical 
is sent from Dearborn headquarters 
to the various suggestion system 
offices and to the homes of all su- 
pervisors. This magazine reports on 
phases of the suggestion program 
and shows competitive standings 
of divisions. 

In addition to these numerous 
facets to Ford’s communication pro- 
gram, there are several others 
which have proved successful. Em- 
ployees and families have been 
brought together in family parties 
and plant visits, and one of the 
most successful ventures is the pro- 
gram which brings children of em- 
ployees to Ford plants for a day of 
recreation, entertainment, and a 
visit with Dad while he is at work 
on the job. 

Another idea which has proved 
worthwhile is a Mother and Daugh- 
ter day in a plant. Still another 
plan which has been experimented 
with includes only the wives. A 
selected number of wives will be 
brought to a plant for luncheon and 
a visit with their husbands on the 
job, so they can see where the 
men work, machines they use, and 
methods used to make the jobs safe. 

With its extensive communica- 
tions program, Ford still does not 
think it is doing anything unusual. 
R. E. Roberts, manager of Man- 
agement and Employee Informa- 
tion, said, “. . . do not get the im- 
pression that we consider ourselves 
better or more progressive than 
anybody else. We have learned a 
great deal from others and many 
of the things we are doing are be- 
ing done by other companies.” 

Strikes occurred in spite of the 
communications program, and in 
the second quarter of last year, 
Ford missed its proposed production 
schedule by more than 130,000 units 
because of time lost due to labor 
troubles. 

As Mr. Roberts said, however, 
“We realize that we have a long 
way to go, and we are trying to 
build on a firm foundation.” 
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You don't develop management people—they develop themselves. Management can't in- 


still the self-motivation required, but it can aid in nurturing it. Executive development 


should not be concerned only with preparing men for higher jobs 


emphasis should 


be on helping them do their jobs better—From remarks by Dr. John W. Riegel, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, before Northern Ohio Personnel and Executive Conference, Cleveland 
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Robert A. Weaver, Jr., The Bettinger Corporation president, signs check for 


the firm's contribution of $17,932 to the profit-sharing and retirement plan 


Profit-Sharing Plan Grows at Bettinger 


In presenting the company’s con- 
tribution of $17,932 for 1953 to the 
profit-sharing and retirement plan of 
The Bettinger Corporation, porcelain 
enamel manufacturer, Robert A. 
Weaver, Jr., president, declared: “The 
annual signing of this check is one 
of the happiest moments of my busi- 
ness year. This year I am doubly 
pleased, since the contribution to the 
fund is the largest in the 3 years of 
its existence. I hope each year to 
report that the contribution exceeded 
the previous one, as that will not 
only mean more money for the par- 
ticipants, but will also serve as an 
indication of the extent of Bettinger’s 
growth.” 
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The total 1953 amount paid into 
the fund was $28,004, bringing the 
total in the fund to $62,000. The com- 
pany’s annual contribution is 15 per 
cent of the company’s net profit be 
fore taxes 
3 per cent of his gross pay to the 
fund up to the maximum per year 
of $120 

The fund in management 
and labor participate is administered 
by a five-man advisory board con- 
sisting of the trustee, Mr. Weaver 
two other Bettinger officials, and two 
employees elected by plant personnel 
Employees become eligible to par- 
ticipate in the plan after 1 year of 
continuous service 


Each employee allocates 


which 


Study Covers Pay Plans 
Of “Middle” Men 


According to a survey just released 
by the American Management Asso- 
ciation, middle-management execu- 
tives between top manage- 
ment and first-line supervisors—are 
getting more attention, financially 
speaking, from their bosses 

Nearly half the 1,300 middle-man- 
agement executives tor whom com- 
parative figures were obtained re- 
ceived salary increases between July 
1953 and April 1954. For the entire 
group of 1,300, these increases rep- 
resented an over-all average pay rise 
of approximately 3.8 per cent; for the 
recipients, they averaged 8.4 per cent 


those 


of base salary 

Six types of major business func- 
tions were compared in this survey 
manutacturing, finance 
marketing 


engineering, 
purchasing, and _ indus- 
Manufacturing, engi- 
neering, and marketing executives, in 
that order, fared slightly better than 
the average in terms of salary in- 


trial relations 


creases received 

More striking, perhaps, is the trend 
toward liberal supplementary com 
pensation. Of the 568 companies sur- 
veyed on supplementary compensa- 
tion, 96 per cent provide group life 
insurance benefits; 92 per cent have 
group health disability 


and 86 per cent 


accident, o1 
insurance programs 
maintain retirement income plans 
for the middle-management group 
rhe report furnishes information 
on 47 functions 
broken down into 89 job levels, each 


of which is identified with a complete 


specific business 


job description and specification. For 
each position, it reports broad indus 
trial classification, company size, level 
in the organization, number of em- 
ployees supervised, and maximum and 


minimum salary range 
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Kit Tells Opportunities 
In Auto Retailing 


General Motors has made available 
to its thousands of car and truck 
dealers, to its division field organi- 
zations, and to educators generally, a 
new Career Kit designed to provide 
young people with information on job 
opportunities in the retail automobile 
business 

Included in the kit is a 20-minute 
16mm. sound motion film in color, 
entitled, “Opportunities in the Retail 
Automobile Business,” to assist deal- 
ers in making presentations at high 
schools in their localities. For the 
high-school vocational counselors, the 
kit provides a “Counselor’s Guide” 
which outlines job assignments and 
opportunities. To be passed on to 
high-school youngsters is a 16-page 
color picture narrative book detail- 
ing much of the story of the film 

In a letter to dealers, W. F. Huf- 
stader, General Motors vice president 
in charge of distribution staff, ex- 
plained the purpose of the kits as 
follows: 

“These program materials are de- 
signed for your use in your com- 
munity. They are free. They are a 
small part of our over-all plan to 
strengthen all our positions for the 
years ahead.” 


Says Executives Need 


Emotional Maturity 


The 2'% million business executives 
guiding American industry today 
must develop emotional maturity if 
they are to avoid “executive neu- 
rosis.” So writes Dr. George M 
Saunders, co-chairman of the Ameri- 
can Petroleum Institute’s medical ad- 
visory committee, in the Archives of 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational 
Medicine, published by the American 
Medical Association. 

Dr. Saunders urges periodic medi- 
cal examinations for the managerial 
group. “It seems obvious that the 
physical, as well as the mental, health 
of those responsible for directing our 
industrial machinery may have a pro- 
found effect on its success or failure,” 
said Dr. Saunders. He pointed out 
that executives are subject not only 
to the same health problems as the 
day laborer, but also to special 
stresses and strains which demand 
peculiar qualities of resistance for 
survival. 

“The qualities which make men 
able executives—imagination and 
driving energy—are the very ones 
which may lead to disaster. The 
ability, vision, imagination, and driv- 
ing energy required of an executive 
must be coupled with that essential 
serenity and balance that come with 
emotional maturity, if the executive 
neurosis is to be avoided. 
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Good Incentive Should Include Everyone 


Wally E. George, of George & Dix, 
management consultants, Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., points out that the basic 
requirement of a good incentive plan 
is incentives for everyone. He empha- 
sizes that ineptly conceived, poorly 
run incentives are worthless, while 
installations limited to a chosen few 
are not much better. Seldom does a 
sizable organization find a single plan 
suited to all its employees, he points 
out. And, all too often, after partial 
incentive coverage is attained, human 
lethargy forestalls any additional 
planning or applications. 

“Incentives must be pointed to a 
purpose,” says Wally George. ‘The 
plan that works well for one segment 
of personnel is not necessarily appro- 
priate to the others in a business 
Accurate measure of performance is 
the key to success of an incentive 
plan.” 


He indicates that “responsibility 
patterns” dictate the basis for gaug- 
ing performance, as the following five 
premises declare: 

1. Those who formulate the policy 
should share in the profits. 

2. Those who sell should earn more 
as their sales volume increases. 

3. Those who supervise should be 
compensated for their control and 
reduction of costs. 

4. Those who produce should be re- 
warded for their production 

5. Those who serve should be paid 
in relation to their services. 

The broad incentive programs of 
an enterprise may embrace various 
plans, each designed to offer tangible 
premiums for superior work. The sev- 
eral plans should fit into an inte- 
grated policy which,; among other 
things, will provide an upgrading lad- 
der that the individual can scale 


Television cameras record meeting of Continental Can stockholders, and it 
is believed to mark the first time that such a meeting has been televised 


“Many who lack this emotional 
maturity are promoted beyond their 
depth. They may become overaggres- 
sive, tense, and anxiety-ridden, al- 
though this may not show on the 
surface. A vicious spiral of anxiety, 
hostility, overactivity, and still more 
anxiety is started and continues until 
suddenly something gives.” 

Dr. Saunders urged that a health 
inventory, assessing the physiological 
and emotional condition, should be a 
part of any selection program for 
promotion. This will often save a man 
from overpromotion, in the end bene- 
fiting him, the company, and stock- 
holders. Some 40 per cent of the men 
examined are unaware of any ab- 
normality until a checkup shows the 
condition. 


Stockholders’ Meeting 
Is Televised 


Said to be the first TV showing 
was the recorded proceedings of the 
Continental Can Company's recent 
annual stockholders’ meeting 

When the filmed session was shown 
on a recent telecast of John Daly’s 
“Open Hearing,” it marked the first 
time that the general public was ad- 
mitted to this phase of business pro- 
cedure through their TV sets. Filmed 
by ABC-TV movie cameras, the pro- 
ceedings showed executives and mem- 
bers of the Continental board of di- 
rectors seated before the audience of 
stockholders at a long table 
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Here Is “Pilot Model”’ 
Employee Handbook 


Just published by The William 
Feather Company, is a 16-page em- 
ployee handbook in two colors, de- 
signed to serve as a “pilot model” 
for any business having a hundred or 
more employees. The booklet was 
prepared after examination of the 
many employee handbooks in the 
Feather library and includes 18 sub- 
ject headings considered to be of 
the greatest interest to the average 
worker. 

The copy under these 18 headings, 
ranging from “Ownership” to ‘“Re- 
porting Absences,” has been con- 
densed to some 1,400 words. Twenty- 
two cartoons are used as illustrations 

A person familiar with the history, 
customs, working conditions, and poli- 
cies of his company can easily use 
this “pilot” handbook as the basis 
for a similar booklet for his business 
The William Feather illustrations are 
available for use in other employee 
handbooks. Sample copies of the 
booklet are available from The Wil- 
liam Feather Company, Caxton Build- 
ing, Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Technical Wages Rising, 
According to Study 


During the years since the war, big 
corporations have developed college 
recruiting practices to a truly com- 
petitive level, says The Associated 
Industries Newsletter. “For example, 
at one engineering school we know, 
an average of four companies a day 
have had representatives on the 
‘ampus to talk to seniors since the 
middle of November. By April 1, the 
complete senior class will be placed. 
Unfortunately, small industry seems 
to have the idea that big industry 
takes the cream of the engineering 
graduate crop, when, in fact, there 
are many graduates who want to go 
to work for the good, small solid com- 
pany which is not out to hire 500 
engineers, or even 5, but perhaps 1 
or 2.” 

AIC interviewed a representative 
cross section of Cleveland industry to 
find out what companies are offering 
to obtain their share of one of the 
labor market's most competitive com- 
modities, the graduate engineer. It 
found that the average monthly start- 
ing salary for graduate engineers in 
the Cleveland area is $352.03. Highest 
monthly starting salary reported to 
AIC was $375.00 which is being of- 
fered by a number of companies. 
Lowest was $305.00 which is raised 
to $388.00 after a 1-year trial period, 
with merit raises thereafter. A year 
ago, the average starting salary re- 
ported by AIC was $301.88. Those 
with an MS degree are being offered 
about $30.00 more to start than the 
holders of BS degrees 
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Maut Herod, an employee of the Allison Division of General Motors, is sur- 
rounded by 25 words which he put together to win a $450 suggestion award 


Employee’s 25 Words Win Suggestion Award 


We see them daily—read them in 
the paper—-hear them over the radio 
“In 25 words or less ’ Some of us 
have made a try for the prizes offered 
with that introduction, but most of 
us do not know as much about the 
product we have to write about as 
Allison employee Maut Herod, who 
put 25, words together for his sug 
gestion to win $450. Herod suggested 
a saving of grinding wheels by chang 
ing machines and eliminating bump 


If You Employ Women in 


More than 15 million women in the 
United States are employed outside 
their homes in jobs ranging from 
foundry to corporation § president's 
office. The many myths that have 
grown up concerning women’s physi- 
cal and emotional suitability for pro 
duction work are legion. To sort fact 
from fancy concerning women pro- 
duction workers, the National Safety 
Council has just issued a ook en 
titled ‘““The Woman on the Job.”” The 
company now employing women in 
production work-—or expecting to do 
so—-will profit from a reading of “The 
Woman on the Job.” 

For example, while the book con 
cludes that most measures which pro 
tect men from injury will also pro 
tect women, it does set forth three 
additional principles governing the 
employment of women 

1. Women are not as strong as men 
and cannot do the heavier work in 
industry unless mechanical material 
handling devices are installed to help 
them. 

2. Women are 
Machines and machine guards may 
need adjustment to make their saf« 


smaller than men 


grind. His 25 words really paid off 

Allison News, published for em- 
ployees of the Allison Division of 
General Motors, published the win- 
ner’s photo with the 25 words scat- 
tered about. Readers were asked to 
try arranging the words into the 
$450 sentence used by Herod in pre- 
senting his suggestion. 

Big value of a feature such as this 
is the interest stimulated in the em- 
ployee suggestion program 


Production Work .. . 


and efficient operation § by 
sized women possible 

3. To protect herself and her child 
i pregnant woman may need to be 
taken from a job which involves even 
minimum exposure to any kind of 


Various 


toxic substance 

The book debunks many beliefs 
about women in industry for which 
there is no factual support. For in 
stance, tt is not true 

That women are more susceptible 

to dermatitis 

That women are more likely to 

have accidents 

That women are more subject to 

fatigue 

That women lack mechanical abi) 

ity 

That women have greater dexterity 

That women are especially good at 

monotonous work. 

That women work only to buy lux- 

uries 

That women do not work out well 

in an industrial situation. 

The book is available from the 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago 11. $2.50 to 
members 
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Tew SOV BUD ..’ BUUIPMENT 








‘New types of automatic controls, automatic handling, automatic machines, and vastly 


improved office equipment and methods of all types are being introduced and are already 


starting to replace long-established time-consuming manual operations,"’ stated K. W. 


Moore, president of the National Office Management Association. Many of the products 
shown on these pages were exhibited at the NOMA show in St. Louis, held May 24-27 





Friden 





New Adding Machine Has 
Friden's Visual Indicator 


OVERCOMING one of the major ob- 
jections to a 10-key adding machine, 
Friden'’s new model registers each 
item as it is put into the machine 
Keyboard is so arranged that the 
hand falls into natural working posi- 
tion. All keys are oversized, and the 
cipher key falls directly under the 
thumb or little finger, depending 
upon which hand is used. The center 
row of numeral keys have concave 
surfaces, so that touch operation may 
be easily acquired. Paper roll is com- 
pletely enclosed, with only printed 
portion exposed. Friden Calculating 
Machine Co., Inc., San Leandro, Calif 


Vertical Collator Is 
Fully Automatic 


SAID by the manufacturer to do the 
work of four operators producing a 
comparable job in the same amount 
of time, the J.C.M. vertical collator 
is a suction-fed, 4-station machine 
that handles 12- to 100-pound stock, 
sheet sizes 6 by 7% inches to 11 by 
14 inches. Its variable speed device 
produces up to 20,000 pick-ups per 
hour. Each station holds a 4-inch 
stack of sheets, which are automati- 
cally kept at proper feeding height 
J. Curry Mendes Corporation, 1 Curry 
Lane and Turnpike Sts., Canton, 
Massachusetts. 


Window Ventilator for 
Draft-Free Offices 


THE age-old problem about whether 
to keep the windows open or shut is 
easily solved with this ventilator. 
Even the fussiest female will not 
complain about drafts or cold feet, 
since the plastic glazed baffles insure 
an indirect airflow all around them. 
Air-In allows continuous air changes 
in any room in any weather. Rain 
cannot get in, but stale air can get 
out, The aluminum frame and plastic 
vents are easily cleaned with soap 
and water. Safeguard Corp., Lans- 
dale, Pa. 


+ 


A 
Three Durable All-Steel 
Duplicator Cabinets 


INEXPENSIVE cabinets, rigid and 
soundproof in operation, are being 
offered by Halverson. Four adjustable 
glides assure perfect leveling on un- 
even floors, while casters are avail- 
able as accessory equipment. Finished 
in gray, one model has double doors 
with a handy pull-out shelf. A com- 
panion model is same size, but with- 
out double doors. Also available is an 
all-purpose duplicator stand with a 
handy bottom-cross shelf for supplies 
Halverson Specialty Sales, 1221 W 
Chestnut St., Chicago 22, Il. 


New Paper Makes Two- 
Sided Photocopies 


DESIGNED to work with the Apeco 
one-unit dry photocopy machine, this 
duplex copying paper will produce 
copies on both sides of a single sheet 
of paper. Available in sizes to handle 
letterhead, legal, and book page 
copies, as well as larger copies up to 
11 inches wide in any length. Paper 
will reproduce from any type of orig- 
inal material. American Photocopy 
Equipment Co., 1920 W. Peterson, 
Chicago, Ill 
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Long-Playing, Battery-Operated 
Tape Recorder 


WEIGHING only 12 pounds, includ- 
ing its self-contained flashlight bat- 
teries that last 100 operating hours, 
the Magnemite 610-A_ provides 2 
hours of playing time per track, mak- 
ing a total playing time of 4 hours on 
a 5-inch reel. The motor may be re- 
wound during operation without any 
effect on recording or playback. In- 
dicator light signals 30 seconds be- 
fore rewind time. Housed in light- 
weight cabinet with rubber dustproof 
gaskets, model is designed for simple 
operation. Magnemite Division, Am- 
plifier Corp. of America, 398 Broad- 
way, New York 13, N. Y. 


Cabinet for Developing 


Photocopies 
> 


OFFERING a compact photocopy de- 
partment with ample shelf space for 
all the paper and other supplies 
necessary, this cabinet is designed so 
that the doors and top open to form 
a light shield. The vinyl plastic draw 
curtain front prevents accidental ex- 
posure of light-sensitive photopaper 
Cabinet takes only 1 square yard of 
space, yet gives ample working room 
Combined with the Auto-Stat, the 
Lite-Guard cabinet insures perfect 
photocopies in any office under any 
light conditions. American Photocopy 
Equipment Company, 1920 W. Peter- 
son Ave., Chicago 26, Ill 
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File for Large-Size 
Offset Masters 


THIS new file stores 500 offset mas 
ters and stencils, including aluminum 
paper composition, zinc, multilith, and 
Davidson masters. Spring clip hang 
ers file two masters vertically to 
prevent 
stencils or masters. Certain multilith 
masters are filed sideways to protect 
Built-in ventila- 
tion eliminates corrosion, and nickel 
plated hanger tracks assure easy slid 
ing of hangers. X-ray and blueprint 
plates may also be filed. Mim-e-o 
Stencil Files Company, 1219 W 
Chestnut St., Chicago 22, Il 


v 


pressure or scratching of 


the serrated edges 


Portable Tape 
Dispenser 


TAKE Roll-or ler to the carton 
No longer is it necessary to carry 
heavy cartons to your stationary tape 
dispenser. Device applies the tape di- 
rectly to the carton. No sticky fingers 
to smudge label No wasted tape 
Start the tape strip and stop it exact 
ly where you want if 
to get out of order 
Co., Antioch, Il 


No mechanism 
Roll-on-Sealer 


<« 
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A 


Modern End Table for 
Reception Room 


FOUR new end tables, all featuring 
dual-shelf styling, are being offered 
by Royal Metal Mfg. Co. End tables 
are fashioned with cantilever design 
in either square or round tubular 
steel. Shelf tops are all of Royaloid, 
which is resistant to both cigarette 
burns and alcohol. The tops are in 
platinum wood grain, blonde wood 
grain, gray linen, green linen, tan 
linen, or black colors. Royal Metal 
Mfg. Co., 221 N. LaSalle St 
1, Illinois 


Chicago 


A 


New Aijirtube Carrier for 
Punched Cards 


WITH no flaps or ends to turn, Lam- 
on new carriers provide conven- 
ience and ease in handling IBM or 
Remington Rand cards. Just slip 
cards to be dispatched into the slot 
which runs the length of the carrier 
An internal spring clip holds as many 
as 50 cards firmly in place. Made of 

aluminum. Lamson Corpora- 
on racuse, N. Y 


sheet 
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Low-Cost Water 
Cooler 


PRESSURE type ice water coole1 
that features extremely low initial 
cost and low operating expense is 
being offered by the Allen Filter Com- 
pany. There are no moving parts to 
go wrong or to be serviced. Finished 
in either brown or gray enamel, cooler 
is available in 100- or 50-pound ice 
capacity. May be used with or with- 
out ice. The Allen Filter Company, 
25 South St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio 


A 


Copy Paper Comes in 
Four Colors 


FOR use in offices which use color 
coding systems in correspondence and 
filing, Thermo-Fax has _ introduced 
copying paper in three colors—-green, 
yellow, and pink, in addition to the 
standard neutral shade. This paper 
is used in conjunction with Thermo- 
Fax copying equipment. Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., 900 
Fauquier St., St. Paul 6, Minn. 
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Transparent Bail 
Saves Time 


NO longer is it necessary to lift the 
bail to see what has been typed. The 
See-Thru typewriter bail eliminates 
blind spots and reduces typing errors 
Installed in a matter of minutes, 
transparent bail is available for all 
standard makes of typewriters. Comes 
with or without scale in pica or elite 
type. The Maroth-Kennedy Corp., 2 
Oak Ridge St., Greenwich, Conn 


y 


This Sorter Makes 
Filing Easy 


SORTING, one of the prerequisites 
to efficient filing, can be done quickly 
and easily with the new Recordplate 
Shorter. Requiring a comparatively 
small working area, the Shorter sorts 
correspondence, invoices, checks, pur- 
chase orders, and other paperwork 
alphabetically, numerically, monthly, 
or daily. The Recordplate Co., 16 E 
Holly St., Pasadena 1, Calif 


v 


Erasing Is Easy With These 
Snap-Out Forms 


MANY snap-out forms are discarded 
because typists cannot open the form 
at the top to make corrections with- 
out losing the carbon extraction fea- 
ture, With the new Korrectab, it is 
possible to detach the upper portion 
of the stub around tab, and insert 
the antismudge shield at the proper 
point for erasure. Typists’ fingers are 
also kept clean. Business Forms Re- 
search Co., 9 Hardwell Road, Short 
Hills, N. J 

> 


4 


Positive Photocopies 
In Seconds 


SIMPLE in design and operation, the 
Develop Combi is a single unit photo 
copying machine that 
black-on-white duplicates in under 
45 seconds. All copies are permanent 
and fadeproof, and are delivered dry 
on paper of any weight, in widths 
up to 14 inches, on one or both sides 
of the paper. Copease Company, 270 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y 


reproduces 


A 


Separator for Continuous 
Multiple Forms 


QUIET in operation, this new ma- 
chine will separate up to 500 feet 
of forms a minute and even more on 
forms folded in 6- or 84-inch packs 
The carbons are zipped out of the 
forms and the copies are separated 
and neatly stacked ready for imme- 
diate use. Easy to load and operate 
the Waterfall Decollator has no com- 
plicated levers or gears to set or ad- 
just. Moore Business Forms, Inc 
Niagara Falls, N. Y 
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Electric Stamping 
Receiptor 


ESPECIALLY useful to public util- 
ity or insurance companies, or wher- 
ever bills are receipted, this new 
device stamps bills “Paid,” the teller’s 
identification number, and the date; 
it severs the bill; and automatically 
drops the accounting stub in a locked 
compartment for safe keeping. Thus 
it is practically impossible to lose or 
misplace the receiving teller’s record 
of payment. Stamp does not cut or 
notch holes in the paper, so no altera- 
tions are made in the bills that would 
cause mis-sorting or jam any elec- 
tronic sorting or tabulating machine. 
Portable, the machine comes in a gray 
wrinkle finish. The American Perfo- 
rator Company, 625 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il 


) 


Rack Holds Dripping 
Umbrellas 


STORMY weather apparel is kept in 
neat and orderly arrangement with 
this new Stormrak. No more need 
dripping umbrellas or overshoes mar 
floors and carpets. Each umbrella 
rack has removable pan to accumu- 
late the drippings. Finished in baked 
gray enamel. Vogel-Peterson Co., 1127 
West 37th St., Chicago 9, Ill 
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Streamline Safe for 
Modern Offices 


CONCEALED 
give the Victor 600" safe an ultra- 
modern look, as well as eliminate the 
hazard of attack to the hinges. The 
safe bears the Underwriter Class C 
Label, and the Safe Manufacturers 
National Association 1l-hour label. A 
four-tumbler lock with separate re- 
locking device adds to the burglar 
protection, An offset spindle prevents 
opening of the safe by punching 
through the lock handle. Safe comes 
in four sizes, from 1.43 to 5.5 cubic 
feet with fixed or adjustable interiors 
Victor Safe and Equipment Products 
Remington Rand Inc 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


y 


hinges and casters 


Magnetic Recording Unit for 
Dictating or Transcribing 


THIS versatile machine allows you 
to dictate and transcribe on the same 
unit. Operating on the magnetic prin 
ciple, it gives high sound fidelity with 
out surface or background noises. Re 
cording discs can be used 10,000 times 
or more. To erase, simply backspace 
by word, phrase, or sentence and then 
dictate over the unwanted material 
Small and compact, the Rex Re- 
corder weighs only 20 pounds includ- 


ing case. American Dictating Machine 


Co., Inc., 65 Madison Ave., New York 
16, New York 


4 


New Motor-Driven, Adjustable 
Lectern 


DESIGNED to adjust to short or tall 
men, this lectern moves up or down 
at the flick of a switch. At the same 
time, the microphone, lamp, or other 
equipment attached to the Hi-Lo lec- 
tern moves with it to the desired 
height. Standard model measures 24 
inches wide by 20 inches deep, and 
adjusts in height from 38 inches to 
146 inches at the back, Detroit Lec- 
tern Company, 14430 Harbor Road 
Detroit 15, Mich 





Visual Control Board for 
Schedules 


SEE at a glance all the facts in any 
situation with the Flexi-Trol visual 
control board. Useful for production 
schedules, sales records and quotas, 
personnel! analysis, management con 
trol, traffic control and routing, rec- 
ords maintained on the control board 
There 
are 25 horizontal columns and 26 


cannot be lost or misplaced 


vertical columns, providing a total of 
650 slots. Information may be written 
or typed on the cards. Board comes 
equipped with 1,000 cards of various 
sizes and colors. Methods Research 
Corp 1442 Mosel Ave 


New York 


Staten Island, 


Paper Makes Multiple Copies 
Without Carbon Paper 


SETS of paper that have been treated 
with colorless clay-like material and 
colorless printing fluid provide mul- 
tiple copies of business forms with- 
out the use of carbon paper inserts 
The mess and bother of handling 
carbon inserts is eliminated, and new 
efficiency is possible. The National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton 9, Ohio 
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we SHRED ALL 


WASTE PAPER SHREDDER 


Quickly shreds newspapers, magazines, 
waste paper, tissue, cellophane, corru- 
gated cartons, wax paper, etc., into uniform 
resilient strands ideal for packing pur- 
poses. Especially adapted to shredding 
confidential records, blueprints, etc., per- 
mitting the return of this high-grade paper 
to the paper mills, for re-use 

Compact, economical, safe. All revolving part» 
ere covered. Instantly adjustable, Shreds 4%” to 


%”. Designed for continuous and trouble-free 
service. 


FREE TRIAL 
Operate a SHRED ALL 30 days. if 
not satisfied—return—owe nothing. 


UNIVERSAL SHREDDER COMPANY 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 








Please Mention 


“American 


Business” 


When Writing to 
Advertisers 














ADDRESSIN 
MACHINES 


offer you the only competition you can find 
in the Addressing Machine industry. 


Consult your yellow telephone book or write 
to The Elliott Addressing Machine Co., 
153C Albany St., Cambridge 39 , Mass. 
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vsiness TIPO 


The following literature is of special 
interest to executives active in busi- 
ness management. It is current, and 
requests for this literature received 
several months after date of this 
issue may find supplies of the various 
booklets are completely exhausted. 
Requests for these booklets may be 
sent direct to the companies listed. 





BURGESS-MANNING 3-WAY 
FUNCTIONAL CEILING discusses 
radiant panel heating, radiant panel 
cooling, and acoustic control ceiling. 
Illustrations, diagrams, and charts 
make the copy understandable and 
easy to read. Anyone contemplating 
remodeling or installing a new ceil- 
ing will find this a valuable reference. 
Burgess-Manning Company, Archi- 
tectural Products Div., 5970 North- 
west Highway, Chicago 31, II. 


* * * 


HOW THOUSANDS SAVE PAY- 
ROLL DOLLARS through the use of 
the new Dictograph “Series Six,” is 
told in this colorful broadside. “Now 
everybody can be everywhere and 
really get things done!” How this 
system helps all members of the office 
team to work together with a mini- 
mum of interoffice travel makes inter- 
esting reading. Dictograph Products, 
Inc., 95 149th St., Jamaica 35, N. Y 


* * . 


THREE EXTRA SAVINGS ON 
MACHINE ACCOUNTING COSTS. 
Three-fourths of total working time 
in an average accounting operation 
is actually spent on filing, finding, 
and preparation, states this folder. 
Properly designed ledger equipment 
reduces waste motion of this type to 
a minimum. Ask for a free copy of 
Booklet X 1249 when writing to Rem- 
ington Rand Inc., 315 Feurth Ave., 
New York 10, N. Y. 


* . * 


LIGHT WARDEN CHARGOMATIC 
88 is an automatic emergency lighting 
unit that will flood any given area 
with needed light in case of a power 
failure. Completely automatic, unit 
will go into operation the very in- 
stant regular current fails from any 
cause, Electric Cord Co., 197 William 
St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* . * 


PHYSICAL FITNESS AND PER- 
SONAL APPEARANCE relates, in 
an interesting manner, how good pos- 


ture—in walking, standing, or sitting 

affects the ability to get work done. 
Do’s and don’ts on how to sit are 
given in a little chart, as well as 
several tips on good seating. Do/More 
Chair Co., Inc., Elkhart, Ind. 


o * * 


UNIFORM CRIME REPORTS for 
the United States annual bulletin re- 
veals the continuing increase of most 
crime. Crime trends and rates are 
discussed, along with offenses in in- 
dividual areas, supplemental crime 
data, and age and race of persons 
arrested. One of the interesting facts 
revealed from tabulations is the low 
number of Orientals involved in 
crime. Only 144 Japanese and 407 
Chinese were arrested for any type 
of crime in the United States in 1953 
The bulletin is issued by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, United 
States Department of Justice, Wash- 
ington, D. C 


* * . 


THE WORKING KIT OF HAMMER- 
MILL BOND. Scores of practical 
ideas for more efficient and profitable 
use of business printing are contained 
in this 1954 edition. The kit contains 
six types of letterhead designs, each 
of which is so printed that the basic 
idea can be used for various types of 
business letterheads. Overprinted ex- 
amples show the effective use of 
matching envelopes and second sheets 
Several examples of business forms 
are also included in the kit. For a 
free copy, write to the Advertising 
Department, Hammermill Paper Co 
Erie 6, Pa 


* * ’ 


“PREFERENCE” VERSUS FAIR 
PLAY tells why the Government 
gives preference to public bodies in 
the purchase of Federal power, and 
talks about the tax subsidy enjoyed 
by public power. A. J. G. Priest, a 
Professor of Law at the University 
of Virginia, discusses these complex 
subjects in a clear, concise manner 
Copies can be obtained through the 
National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 Eighteenth St., N. W 
Washington 6, D. C. 


. * + 


RETAIL STORE ACCOUNTING is a 
new booklet describing applications of 
IBM punched-card equipment in the 
retailing field. The use of the punched 
card is explained in the booklet, and 
statements and various reports that 
can be prepared automatically are 
illustrated. Other illustrated sections 
of the booklet discuss the IBM meth- 
od for accounts payable, inventory 
control, financial control, and payroll 
and personnel statistics. The proof 
machine and its retail applications 
are described. For a free copy of the 
booklet, write to the Department of 
Information, International Business 
Machines Corp., 590 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE NEW MIRACLE IN ELEC- 
TRONICS. This illustrated folder de- 
scribes the Fonadek, an instrument 
that allows you to use the telephone 
for sending or receiving messages 
without holding it in your hands. An 
amplifier allows you to carry on a 
conversation many feet away from 
the phone. The back cover of the 
folder shows the many ways the 
Fonadek can be used in the office, in 
retail stores, or at home. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to Fonadek, 
a Division of Special Devices, Inc., 44 
School St., Boston 8, Mass 


* * > 


WHAT TO DO ABOUT RECES- 
SIONS is a digest of a statement on 
national policy by the Research and 
Policy Committee of the Committee 
for Economic Development. Entitled 
“Defense Against Recession,” the 
statement propounds a policy for 
greater economic stability. “Some of 
the steps recommended herein are, 
we believe, appropriate at any time. 
Others, being preparatory in char- 
acter, are better done sooner than 
later.” Single copies of the digest are 
available without charge. Additional 
copies are 25 cents each. The digest 
is available from the Committee for 
Economic Development, 444 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


* © a 


WATCH OUT FOR THIS FAMILY 
ROADBLOCK is one of a series of 
pamphlets offered for distribution to 
employees along with paychecks to 
teach better money management. A 
debt-plagued worker is seldom up to 
peak efficiency. Others in the series 
are: “Are You Looking for Peace of 
Mind?” “Plan Your Way to Better 
Living,” and “Is a Million Dollars 
Looking for You?” These pamphlets 
were developed by the American Col- 
lectors Association. Write for free 
sample copies from Glenn B. Sanberg, 
50th and Ewing Ave. South, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


o . * 


VISUALIZATION MADE EASIER 
WITH CHART-PAK. This 16-page 
brochure describes the Chart-Pak 
method of prefabricated charting of 
statistical charts, organization charts, 
and office layouts. The brochure con- 
tains material explaining this method, 
plus facsimiles of the pressure-sensi- 
tive components. Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 
Lincoln Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


* . * 


NATIONAL FAMILY SURVEY OF 
MEDICAL COSTS AND VOLUN- 
TARY HEALTH INSURANCE is an 
80-page booklet compiled by the 
Health Information Foundation. Di- 
vided into four parts, it reveals the 
progress we, as a Nation, have made 
during the past 20 years in protecting 
ourselves from the costs of unpre- 
dictable illness. Health Information 
Foundation, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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Fast and rbecurate COLLATING | 





Guaranteed 


to produce quicker 
and more accurate 
results than any 
other collating aid 
on the market 





Evans GATHERING RACKS 


with Evane SPEEDY JOGGER 


One unskilled worker easily gathers 
3,500 sheets an hour, maintaining pace 
without fatigue 


RACKS are ali aluminum, with 6, 12 of 
18 sections, each holding 500 sheets at 
inclined angle. Use two or more racks to 
gether for large assemblies 
non-skid while in use; collapse for set 
ting aside 


Racks are 


See Your Dealer or Write: Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 405 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 





JOGGER, aluminum, fits on end of any 
TU Rack. Worker drops sets of gathered 
sheets into Jogger. As hand lifts for 
ward to resume gathering, the handle is 
tapped 
ready for removal 


and sheets jog into neat sets 


SHOWN: 12-section TU Rack with Jog 
ger. Rack is $16.50—Jogger $10.00 
7 other Models from $10.00 to $25.00 














These Seven Manuals Will Help Any 
Executive to Be a Better Speaker 


Get Up and Talk 

How to Organize Your ideas 
A Speech for Every Occasion 
How to Handle a Group 
Creating a Good Impression 
How to Improve Your Voice 


EFFECTIVE SPEAKING 


By Edmund Mottershead 


There is probably no greater single tool 


in business than the ability to speak ef 
fectively. This quality is the mark of a 
man with grow-power in management. In 
these manuals will be found practical in 
struction to enable any man with latent 
powers to become a forceful, convincing 
speaker. 


$Z,.00 


Plus postage 


Seven manuals 
in handy box 





The Speaker's Companion 


Will be sent on 
10-day approval 


The Dartnell Corporation 


4670 Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40, Illinois 


Mail a set of EFFECTIVE SPEAKING today to— 


Nome 


Firm 


DARTNELL 


MANAGEMENT TRAINING AIDS 
CHICAGO 40, ILL 


Street 


City Zone 


(Please Print) 
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RICH’S OF ATLANTA, THE STORY 
OF A STORE SINCE 1867. By Henry 
Givens Baker. Here is one of the best 
business histories published during 
the last 12 months. It is interestingly 
written, with just that right propor- 
tion of “meat” to give the story of 
this department store a proper bal- 
ance between the “cold hard facts” 
and the human factor which actually 
makes or breaks a business. 

The story itself is a good example 
of what ingenuity and enterprise have 
accomplished in a thousand different 
communities where adverse factors 
have blended with favorable ones so 
as to force management to make de- 
cisions and take actions which it 
might prefer to avoid, It is in its 
description of the causes underlying 
executive decisions and management 
actions, and the effects resulting 
from them, that this book makes a 
definite contribution to the serious 
reader of management problems 

Founded in a small Georgia town 
just 2 years after that community 
had been thoroughly wrecked by 
Sherman's army, Rich’s had to sur- 
vive the Reconstruction Period, the 
long era of fluctuation in the econ- 
omy of the Southeast, and latterly the 
rise of the South from its traditional 
rural, agricultural economy to a more 
urban, industrial one, “Customs, tra- 
ditions, and mores in the South have 
presented a different kind of chal- 
lenge to this store. Cotton credit, the 
store's first victory over Southern 
ways, has continued to be an asset.” 

In more ways than one, this book is 
a story of the economic evolution of 
the South since the end of the Civil 
War. As such, in addition to its ex- 
cellent picture of the economic de- 
velopment of an important enterprise, 
it has much wider importance. Dr 
Baker, former Chairman of the Di- 
vision of Marketing, School of Busi- 
ness Administration, University of 
Georgia, is now Associate Professor 
of Marketing at the University of 
Utah. Division of Research, School of 
Business Administration, University 
of Georgia, Atlanta, Georgia. 411 
pages, $5.00 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT 
ABILITY. By Earl G. Planty and 
J. Thomas Freeston. Rather unusual 
in its presentation, this book contains 
600 questions and answers covering 
the subject of management develop- 
ment and training 

The questions were selected by the 
authors from their work in the field 
The answers vary considerably, since 
some questions can be answered brief- 


ly while others require step-by-step 
explanations. The book is arranged 
so that it can be read straight 
through, or a reader can jump from 
one subject to another to gather cer- 
tain specific information. 

Author Planty is executive coun- 
selor in charge of executive develop- 
ment at Johnson & Johnson. He has 
made many speeches on the subject 
of executive training and has taken 
part in many management and train- 
ing conferences. Author Freeston is 
personnel director for Ethicon, Inc., 
and was once training director at 
Johnson & Johnson's Chicago plant 
Mr. Freeston lectures on manage- 
ment at Rutgers University. The 
Ronald Press Company, 15 East 26th 
St., New York 10, N. Y. 447 pages 
$7.00 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN- 
AGEMENT. By William J. Schultz 
and Hedwig Reinhardt. Much new 


material has been added to this sec- 
ond edition of a book which first ap- 
peared in 1947. For example, a set 
of review questions and a list of 
suggested outside readings have been 


inserted after each chapter. Several 
chapters have also been rewritten, 
and various other sections have been 
brought up to date. 

The book has been reviewed by 
professional credit men who have 
edited the topics they know best. 

Collection procedures are outlined, 
and examples of credit letters which 
have proved themselves effective are 
provided. There are also about 100 
illustrations, forms, and reports in- 
cluded in the book. 

Both authors are in the Bernard 
M. Baruch School of Business and 
Public Administration at the College 
of the City of New York. Prentice- 
Hall, Ine., Englewood Cliffs, N. J 
696 peges. $9.00. 


HUMAN BEHAVIOR IN INDUS- 
TRY. By William W. Finlay, A. Q 
Sartain, and Willis M. Tate. This book 
grew out of a course for supervisors 
at the Institute of Management at 
Southern Methodist University. The 
three authors gave most of the course 
from the time it was started in June 
1948, and they decided that what is 
good enough for supervisors in Texas 
and the Southwest must also be good 
enough for supervisors and executives 
in other parts of the country. Thus, 
the book resulted from the lectures, 
notes, and remarks that were part of 
the course. 

Executives will find interesting ma- 
terial here, particularly if they are 


in close contact with workmen on the 
job. There are examples and explana- 
tions of why workers act the way 
they do, and executives perhaps can 
do a better job of working with thei: 
employees after reading this book. 

Two of the authors—Mr. Sartain 
and Mr. Tate—teach at Southern 
Methodist University, and Mr. Finlay 
formerly taught there. Mr. Finlay, 
however, is now director of the Anti- 
och Business Institute, Antioch Col- 
lege. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 247 pages. $4.00 


HOW TO SAVE TAXES THROUGH 
PROPER ACCOUNTING. By Jack- 
son L. Boughner. This volume offers 
many ways to save money. It tells 
how tax savings can be realized in in- 
ventory taking, in inventory valua- 
tion, in the proper handling of royal- 
ties, by taking capital gains and losses 
at opportune times—-to name only a 
few of the subjects discussed 

The book should be of great inter- 
est to company tax men. Besides be- 
ing easy to read and full of helpful 
information, the volume also can 
serve as a ready reference. There is a 
concise summary at the end of each 
chapter. 

Author Boughner is a partner in 
the firm of Tenney, Sherman, Bent- 
ley & Guthrie, attorneys in Chicago 
He is both an attorney at law and a 
certified public accountant. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 295 
pages. $5.65. 


MODERN LABOR ECONOMICS. By 
Pearce Davis and Gerald J. Matchett 
This book is divided into nine parts, 
covering virtually every phase of 
labor economics. The central theme 
that runs throughout the book, how- 
ever, is collective bargaining. This 
theme is predominant, according to 
the authors, because “collective bar- 
gaining plays a dominant role in 
labor-management relations. It is es- 
tablished practice in many of the 
most important sectors of our econ- 
omy and exerts an influence far be- 
yond the industrial areas where it 
prevails.” 

The book also contains a number of 
tables and charts which make for 
more enjoyable reading. For instance, 
there is one table which shows un- 
employment figures from 1929 to 
1953. 

The authors are professors at the 
Illinois Institute of Technology, Chi- 
cago. The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y 
659 pages. $6.00 
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This Month’s Contributors 


HERBERT 0. BRAYER, in 


known 


to 
economic- 


addition 
being a nationally 
author, and 


historian, publisher, is 


internationally recognized as an au- 
thority on records systems. Formerly 
State Archivist of Colorado and Sec- 
the 


Council on Archives (Paris), he is also 


retary General of International 


a former vice president of the Society 


of American Archivists. Besides his 


work in governmental records, he did 
pioneering in the field of industrial 


archives as archivist in charge of 


reorganization and develop- 
ment for the Denver & 


Western Railroad. 


records 


tio Grande 


PHIL HIRSCH, whose article this month 
S. Gypsum handles its 
accounting problems on an electronic 


tells how U 


former 
A graduate of Northwestern 
Mr. Hirsch 
years as a 
Alaska, 


computer, 1s a newspaper 


man. 


University, worked for 


several reporter on an 


Anchorage, newspape! 


SERVICES and SUPPLIES 


Vacation Help 


EDNA CHAVANNES, who tells this month 


how the Jordan-Marsh sales force has 








impressed customers with its ex- 


well to 


Her 
all 


cellent service, is qualified 


speak with authority experience 


covers sales work of kinds, in 


cluding training salespeople for 


handled 


spe 


cialty selling. She has also 


Call manpower, inc. 


public relations work for a number of 


ALLENTOWN © BORTON © Burra 


organizations 


L. F. VAN HOUTEN, editor of 
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Business. on tHe marce 


ERE it is June and the year is half gone. 

What about the second half? Readers in 
fields only lightly touched by the business slow- 
down are optimistic. They foresee a boom in 
the making. On the other hand, those who are 
meeting stiff sales resistance, with competitors 
cutting prices, are pessimistic. They see little 
hope for improvement before 1955. Kcono- 
mists, dealing in generalities, balance the pessi- 
mists against the optimists, and come up with 
the forecast that business in the last half of 
1954 will be as good as or better than the last 
half of 1953. Maybe it is time we stopped 
worrying our weary heads over what anyone 
thinks about the business outlook. If labor 
leaders want to shed a few crocodile tears over 
the terrible state of the Union, let them have a 
place at the wailing wall. If some politically 
minded folks in Washington make headlines by 
predicting we are on the verge of the biggest 
doggone boom this country has ever experi- 
enced, let them have their fun. We can’t keep 
people from talking. The important thing is 
not to let the talking stop us from working. 
As H. KE. Humphreys, Jr., board chairman of 
United States Rubber Company, told the pur- 
chasing agents the other day: “Inflation has 
made businessmen look good. Now it is up to 
them to make good on their own. Just as soft 
money formerly permitted soft management, 
so will sound money expose the need for sound 
management.” 


Mr. Humphreys, let it be noted, did not pin 
the responsibility for what happens to busi- 
ness on the country’s sales managers and sales- 
men as seems to be the fashion. He called for 
sound business leadership at the general man- 
agement level, as well as stepped up selling 
effort. Even a topflight salesman cannot sell 
overpriced and outdated products. U. S. Rub- 
ber’s chief executive listed a few of the things 
management must do if it is to rise to today’s 
opportunities: 


1. Reduce costs which, when reflected in 
lower selling prices, will increase the purchas- 
ing power of the dollars people have to spend. 


2. Stabilize inventories to help prevent wide 
swings in the economy. 


3. Increase research and the development of 
new products and improve techniques of pro- 
duction and distribution. 


4. Step up selling effort by giving salesmen 
all-out support. 


Not the least of these opportunities is get- 
ting rid of red tape and lost motion in our 
offices. During 12 years of “soft management,” 
administrators have become very report-con- 
scious. They have given the office force gray 
hairs getting reports out on time. Are all these 
reports necessary / If so, perhaps their prepara- 
tion could be expedited by the installation of 
modern equipment. If not, then we are well rid 
of them, for we can put the time saved to 
profitable use. Perhaps a work-simplification 
program is in order. 


* 


‘T'wo items in the news should give pause to 
employers who have retirement plans which 
provide fixed pensions over and above an em- 
ployee’s basic Social Security benefit. Item 1: 
A Chicago union in the needle trades found 
itself short of funds (due to a downward turn 
in employment and payrolls) and was unable 
to provide the necessary reserve to cover the 
members retiring during 1954. Item 2: The 
House Ways and Means Committee, “in order 
to improve the actuarial soundness of Social 
Security” voted to increase the rate paid by em- 
ployers to 314% per cent of payroll after 1970 
and 4 per cent after 1975. The unpleasant truth 
is that both the Federal Social Security pro- 
gram and the pension plans of private industry 
are much too “iffy” for comfort. An actuarily 
sound pension plan costs about 10 per cent of 
payroll. It is quite probable that in the not too 
distant future political pressures will force the 
Federal government to raise the employer’s 
tax to 10 per cent so as to provide adequate 
retirement benefits. It might then take over the 
whole pension responsibility. Certainly the 
trend is in that direction. What has happened 
to the income tax can, and probably will, hap- 
pen to the payroll tax.—J. C. A. 
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“We use National Accounting Machines 
to compute, analyze and prepare pay 
rolls for each of our 16 plants in the 
United States and Canada. We use 
them for sales analysis and inventory 
control in our General Accounting and 
Production Control offices. Our 7 sales 
Offices are equipped with Nationals for 
receivables accounting and territory 
analyses. Our experience with National 
machines, over a long period of time, 
using improved models as they became 


HANOKERCHIEFS 
SPORTSWEAR - 


BOYS WEAR 


saved us 


their cost many times over” 
—CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., INC., New York 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Branded Shirts’ 
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is that 
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continue savings a 
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Your National 


| gladly how much 


opinion Nationals are most 
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sentative show you can 
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require of them.” save 


Lr FF Boker 
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nals adapted to your needs. 
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ADOING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvarron 9, onto 








“NOT TOO HOT TO HANDLE” 


Successful handling of fire or motion pictures calls for skill 
and know-how of a professional character. 


Both of these are exampled in the sound motion picture, 
"Not Too Hot To Handle,”’ produced for Walter 
Kidde & Co., Inc. 


It is the privilege of The Jam Handy Organization 
to cooperate with Walter Kidde & Co., Inc., 

in this activity designed to save lives, property 
and jobs. 


Whatever your business story . . . it can be 
dramatically told with striking pictorial 
treatment, by using the help of 


An educational 


Je 
color motion picture ~— HANDY 


on fire and 
fire protection 


* National Safety 
Award Winner 


ee 
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